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ADDENDA. 



[The following statements were in the Superintendent's Repc 
when presented to the Board of Education :] 

Pack 5. After heading •* Financial," add opening paragraph : 
"A study of the finances of the Department reveals extravagance ai 
mismanagement. ' * 

Page 9. Insert heading, ** Increase of Teachers ** and the foUowit 
paragraph which was entirely omitted : 

** While the average daily attendance of pupils has increased but 2 
the Board of Education has added 47 teachers to the pay roll of tl 
department. Two teachers for each additional pupil ! Rarely does th 
Board assemble for regular business without electing a few teachers to tl 
department. The election of teachers, in the great majority of cases, : 
unnecessary. It indicates either a political or a corrupt administratio 
of public school affairs." 

Pagb 9. Add after first paragraph : 

** Numerous appointments to the evening schools are contemplatec 
Judicious classification would avoid the necessity for additional teachen 
but tJiis would not satisfy a combination of School Directors hungry fo 
place. ' ' 

Page 9. Insert heading, " Election of Teachers : " 

Paragraph i. — "The worst feature of our school administration is th 
method employed in electing teachers. It is utterly antagonistic t< 
scholarship and department discipline. It is merely the application o 
* personal patronage ' and the * spoils system.* " 

Paragraph 2. — ** A combination of eight or nine School Directors dis 
tribute the patronage. When places are to be filled on the substitute 
list, those Directors whose * turn ' it is to appoint, secretly hand th< 
names of those whom they desire appointed to a member of the commit 
tee. These appointees are charged up to the Directors and then electee 
into the department. The public do not know which is responsible foi 
the election of any one, and the Directors themselves are ignorant of the 
qualifications of the appointed teacher and of the motives inducing the 
appointment.'* 

Paragraph 3. ** An appointment is given to a Director, and it is his tc 
dispose of as he sees fit. The selection of the best applicants is well 
nigh impossible ; young women with little or no experience and scani 
education, have, by reason of a 'political pull,' the advantage ovei 
talented, accomplished and experienced teachers." 

Page 17. Under paragraph headed " Conclusion :" 

No. 5 should be : ** To see to it that the School Library Fund is not 
unfairly or illegally spent." 

Add to No. 6: "To direct public attention to extravagance in the 
expenditure of the school funds." 

No. 5 as printed should be called No. 7. 
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REPORT 



Superintendent of Common Schools. 



To the Honorable Board of Education 

Of the City and County of San Francisco — 

Gentlemen: In accordance with law, I herewith submit 
the Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897: 

FINANCIAL. 

On July I, 1896, there was a surplus from revenues of pre- 
vious year of $41,277.25. The revenue during fiscal year just 
closed, as per financial statement contained in this report, was 
$1,199,214.82 — a total income of $1,240,492.07. Of this, 
$200,000 were for the purchase of a site and for the construc- 
tion of a building for the Mission High School, leaving $1,040,- 
492.07 for operating expenses, repairs and improvements. It 
will be observed, however, from statement of expenditures, 
that $1,157,080.81 were spent, leaving a deficit of $116,588.74. 
This deficit was caused by unchecked waste and extravagance, 
' especially by the Committee on Supplies and the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds of the Board who retired January, 1897. 
How were excessive expenditures met ? By depriving teach- 
ers of their salaries, so that the law providing that no debts 
contracted during a previous year shall be paid out of the rev- 
enue of a subsequent fiscal year might be evaded, and the de- 
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6 SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

ficit be charged to teachers' salaries and not to its true cause. 
This is a clever scheme, whose operation can be made to cloak 
shameful extravagance. 

The Supreme Court decided, in the case of George E. Lewis 
vs. J. H. Widber, ** That the payment of the salary of a public 
ofiScer, whose ofiSce has been created and salary fixed by law, 
either statutory or constitutional, is not within the provision of 
Section i8. Article XI of the Constitution," forbidding the pay- 
ment from revenues of a subsequent, a debt contracted during 
a previous fiscal year. In other words, salaries as above de- 
fined, are eternal claims against the city. This fact enables 
heads of our municipal departments to exceed the limit allowed 
by the Supervisors for supplies, etc., by withholding salary de- 
mands and paying contractors. It may be that if the status 
of teachers' salaries were put to legal test they would be re- 
garded as fixed by statute. Section i8 of the Consolidation 
Act strictly forbids the Board of Education from'pajdng any 
claim contracted during a previous year out of the funds of a 
subsequent fiscal year. 

The practice of depriving teachers of their prompt pay is at 
once pernicious, leading to extravagance, and unjust to teach- 
ers. It is a rank injustice to teachers that $116,558.74 be 
charged as deficit in their salaries in the budget of the coming 
year, when it really covers an extravagant expenditure of 
money for supplies, repairs and labor. 

It might be well for the Board of Supervisors in fixing the 
revenue for public schools for the approaching fiscal year to 
specif}'^ for what appropriations are made — that is, to allow a 
fixed amount for salaries, for rents, for books, for lights, etc. — 
and notify the Auditor and Treasurer, and have the officials 
observe the ** One-twelfth Act,** for unless the entire appro- 
priation be thus divided for specified purposes, careless expen- 
diture will result. 

For the fiscal year 1897-98 the Board of Education, upon 
the recommendation of the Finance Committee, did, on the 26th 
day of May, 1897, transmit to the Board of Supervisors, an 
estimate of revenue needed for the department that aggregated 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 7 

$2,022,158.67. Subsequently, at the request of the Auditor 
and Board of Supervisors, the Superintendent submitted an 
estimate of $1 ,380,500 as being adequate lor operating expenses, 
repairs, improvements and the deficit of $116,588.74. 

BUII^DINGS. 

At this writing a lot (northwest corner Dolores and Eigh- 
teenth streets) for the Mission High School has been purchased 
for $52,500, and grading and material for foundations have 
cost $13,360.25. The building, when completed, will be a 
handsome addition to the public architecture of this city. 

Eleven school buildings have reached that state of age and 
decay that renders repairing a useless expenditure of money. 
They should be razed, and upon their sites substantial and 
modernly equipped structures built. 

It would appear from experience that this city is not dis- 
posed to contract a bonded indebtedness, but prefers to pay 
immediately for what it desires. This is illustrated in the 
New City Hall, the New Hall of Justice, the Park, etc. It 
might be well, then, to include in the tax levy, the sum of 
$175,000 annually, for the next ten years, and expend the same 
in rebuilding two or three schools each year, commencing with 
those in the most dilapidated condition and continuing until 
the department buildings are well renovated and modernly fur- 
nished. A responsible Board of Public Works, operating under 
the provisions of a new charter, would undoubtedly stimulate 
confidence in this plan. The people of this city take pride in 
their public affairs, but lack confidence in the present adminis- 
tration of government as their distributing agent. 

The Board of Health is repeatedly directing public atten- 
tion to the old, worn-out, unsanitary condition of many of 
our school buildings, and their adverse criticism is not exag- 
gerated. Let us trust that soon, under a remodeled municipal 
government, much needed improvements will be instituted. 
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SCHOOI. ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment in all schools for the year was. . . . 46,564 
The total enrollment in all schools for the previous year 

was 45.435 

Gain for the year 1,129 

The average daily attendance during the year was 33.531 

The average daily attendance during the previous year 

was 33.508 

Gain for the year 23 

The foregoing, while not satisfactory, indicates that the 
public schools have been *' holding their own'* during the 
severe financial conditions of the times; the school census dis- 
closes the fact that the attendance at private schools has de- 
creased 583. '*Hard times '* probably account for this poor 
showing, for population has increased. 

The attendance of public primary and grammar pupils has 
decreased during the year 357. Other departments show slight 
gains. 

COST PER PUPIL. 





High Schools. 


Normal. 

_ _ 


• Primary 
AND Grammar. 




Enrollment .. 


Average daily 
attendance. . 

Enrollment.. 

Average daily 
attendance. . 


3 

5 

3 


» > 

i-l 

El 


Cost for instruction per pupiJ 

Other enscs 


$36 09 

5 28 


$50 48 
7 36 


$40 00 

5 28 


$43 74 

7 36 


$21 31 

5 28 


$28 08 
7 36 


Total cost per pupil 






m 37 


$57 84 


$45 28 


$51 10 


$26 59 


$35 44 
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SUPRRINTKNDENT'S REPORT. 9 

There are from eight to twelve teachers on the unassigned 
list who are paid the salaries of regular teachers. These teach" 
ers, together with twenty substitutes, would be ample to meet all 
calls caused by the absence of teachers. There are, however, 
36 substitutes on the elementary list, 30 of whom are paid $480 
per annum; 12 on the evening school list, 8 of whom are paid 
$20 per month; 6 on the high school list not under pay. 

The result is a rapid increase in the number of teachers and 
expenses wholly out of proportion to the number of pupils. 
With an increase of 1,129 i^ the enrollment and 23 in the 
average daily attendance, the expense for instruction has 
increased during the year $38,748, and the entire expenses of 
the department are $70,509 in excess of those of the previous 
year. 

Not only in the appointment of teachers, but in the disci- 
pline of the department are the demoralizing effects of politics 
felt. Good principals and teachers, keenly sensitive to the 
baneful and humiliating results of seeking political aid in the 
defense of their rights and the dignity of their positions, are 
obliged to importune their influential friends for protection; 
while some teachers even make a business of studying politics 
to promote their personal ambition in the department and to 
enjoy immunity from wholesome regulations. 

THE EI.ECTION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

The main cause of the presence of politics in our public 
schools is the election of a school board by a popular vote 
biennially. This introduces a biennial change of policy and 
interests. 

It is to be hoped that a new charter will be adopted that will 
provide for the appointment by the Mayor of a board, not to 
exceed seven, for a term of four years, whose terms of office 
will expire at different dates, and for the appointment and 
promotion of teachers under civil service rules. 

SCHOOI. INSPECTION. 

The law provides that the Superintendent shall inspect each 
class in his county once a year. When this department was 
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lo SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

not one-seventh as large as it now is, there were a Superintend- 
ent and a Deputy. 

To intelligently and systematically inspect this department, 
there should be four deputies, assigned to as many districts. 
The ofl&ce of the Superintendent has become largely a bureau 
of information, complaint and petition, with considerable 
clerical function. 

As far as my inspection has progressed, I have discovered 
teachers, with some exceptions, doing their work "'•earnestly 
and with good results. 

The great majority of our teachers are competent and well 
disciplined, and anxious to maintain a good standard of work. 

The work of our primary and grammar schools should be 
strengthened along the lines of arithmetic and grammar. 

SCHOOI. CENSUS. 

The census shows some interesting facts. The gain in the 
number of children between 5 and 17 years of age is 3.018, of 
which 1,700 are boys and 1,318 girls. This means about 
$25,000 additional to the apportionment of State money for this 
city and county. The number of children under 5 years of age 
increased 563. The total number of children under 17 years of 
age is 98,506, a gain of 3,581 over last year. Number of chil- 
dren who have attended public schools duiing the year 46,871, 
showing a gain of 396 to the public schools. Number of chil- 
dren who have attended private schools during the year, 8,501, 
showing a loss to private schools of 569. Number of children 
between 5 and 1 7 years of age who have not attended any 
school during the year, 19,467; same the previous year, 16,267. 
Gain, 3,201. This shows a growing illiteracy, notwithstanding 
the money expended on public and private schools. Nineteen 
thousand four hundred and sixt3''-eight children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 years, out of a total of 74,840, or 26 per cent, 
have not attended any school during the past ten months. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

There is a compulsory educational law, approved March 28, 
1874, upon the statute books of this State, but its provisions 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. ii 

appear never to have been observed. The law is good and 
sufficient. It provides that it shall be the duty of the'President 
of the Board of Education and the Secretary to cause to be 
published a notice of this law in a newspaper for three weeks 
in the month of June, the expense of said publication to be 
paid out of the School Fund of the city and county. Parents 
or guardians failing to comply with this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and be liable to a fine of $20; and for 
subsequent ofifenses not less than $20 or more than $50. It is 
made the duty, under penalty, of the Secretary, on complaint 
of a teacher or taxpayer, to prosecute offenders against this 
Act. 

It is the duty of the Census Marshal to furnish the Board of 
Education with lists of children not attending schools. These 
lists are to be handed to teachers, who shall call such list each 
morning, and at the end of twelve weeks make a report to the 
Board of Education of the names of pupils who do not attend 
the school, and of their parents, and the Board shall then pro- 
ceed to prosecute such parents or guardians. All children 
between the ages of 8 and 14 must attend school two-thirds of 
the time that schools are open during the year. The law is 
strong, and in view of the ever-increasing number of children 
not attending school, it should be enforced. 

TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 

Sections 1560 and 1562 of the Political Code of this State pro- 
vide that the Superintendent must hold at least one Teachers' 
Institute in each year; that every teacher employed in a public 
school in the city and county must attend such institute and 
participate in its proceedings; that each session of the institute 
must continue not less than three nor more than five days; and 
that the expenses of said institutes shall not exceed $200 annu- 
ally, payable out of the funds provided by Section 1565. 

Years have elapsed since this law has been strictly observed 
by the Superintendents of this city and county. 

LIBRARIES. 

Teachers' Reference Library, — Section 1565 of the Code pro- 
vides that any applicant for a teacher's certificate or for a 
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renewal of a certificate, upon presenting his application, shall 
pay to the Superintendent of Schools a fee of $2, to be by him 
deposited by the County Treasurer to the credit of a fund to be 
known as '*The Teachers* Institute and Library Fund.*' This 
fund is expended by the Superintendent of Schools for insti- 
tutes, and at least fifty per cent for books to be placed in the 
Teachers' Reference Library. The Superintendent shall take 
charge of the Teachers' Library, prepare a catalogue of its 
contents, and keep a correct record of books taken therefrom 
and returned thereto. From 1880 to 1889 the fee was $1, but 
for the last eight years it has been $2, and therefore the receipts 
at this office must have approximated during these years 
$4,000. 

The library numbers, including school and municipal reports, 
742 volumes, costing about $1,000. There are over $2,000 to 
the credit of the Institute and Library Fund at present. It is 
my intention to invest the major portion of this money in books 
of reference for teachers; to have catalogues of the library 
printed by permission of the Board of Education, and to place 
these catalogues in the hands of teachers, that they may be 
encouraged to make use of the books. 

School Libraries. — The law compels the Boards of School 
Trustees or Boards of Education in cities to maintain and 
enlarge school libraries. According to Section 17 14 of the 
Code, the Library Fund must consist of a sum not to exceed 
$50 for every 1,000 children or fraction thereof of 500 or more 
between the ages of five and seventeen years, annually taken 
from the School Fund apportioned to the city. The Superin- 
tendent shall apportion this fund among the several schools, 
in proportion to the average number of children belonging to 
each school. For the fiscal year ending June 30th, $3,500 
was placed in the School Library Fund by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Of this $2,173.93 bave been spent, leaving a balance 
of $1,426.07. This cannot be re-distributed or diverted to the 
payment of salaries or supplies. Whatever balance may re- 
main at the end of the year must be carried forward and added 
to the fund for the next year. The School Library Fund must 
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be used exclusively for the purchase of books atid apparatus, 
such as physical and chemical appliances, globes, charts and 
maps. Musical instruments, books for indigent pupils, writ- 
ing paper, pens, chalk crayons and pencils must be paid for 
out of the School Fund, but not out of the Library Fund. 

teachers' certificates. 

Section 7 of Article IX of the State Constitution declares that 
Superintendents and Boards of Education shall have control of 
the examination of teachers and the granting of teachers' certifi- 
cates. 

It is an established principle of law that when an organic act 
gives to official prerogatives without defining their exercise that 
the Legislature shall do so. The Legislature of this State has de- 
fined how those prerogatives shall be used in Section 1565, and 
Sections 1771 to 1776, both inclusive, and Sections 1787 to 1792, 
both inclusive. 

One of the conditions of the contract that the people make 
with the party to whom a certificate is granted, is that the con- 
tract have a time limit, to-wit: High School certificates, six 
years; Grammar School certificates, six years ; and Primary cer- 
tificate, two years. If the holder of a certificate about to expire 
makes a formal application for its renewal to the proper author- 
ity, and deposits a fee of two dollars, as provided in Section 1565, 
the certificate may be renewed. Boards of Education or Exam- 
iners are not compelled to renew certificates. An expired or 
lapsed certificate cannot be renewed. That which is dead has no 
life to prolong. Lapsed certificates have no value and no legal 
effect. They are simply affidavits that the persons named therein 
were entitled to teach in the public schools during the time speci- 
fied by them, and no longer. 

Under Section 1860 of the Political Code, no district is entitled 
to receive any apportionment of State moneys unless all teachers 
hold legal certificates of fitness for teaching in full force and effect. 

Applications are being received by the Board of Examiners of 
this city and county for the renewal of expired, lapsed, or dead 
certificates. The Board cannot grant these requests. All teach- 
ers not holding life diplomas should be careful to make applica- 
tion in regular form for the renewal of their certificates before the 
date of their expiration. 
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EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 

Applicants for Primary Grade certificates shall pass in the fol- 
lowing subjects: arithmetic, grammar, spelling and defining, 
composition, physical and political geography, methods of teach- 
ing, penmanship, history, reading, music, drawing. 

Applicants for Grammar Grade certificates, who are not holders 
of San Francisco City and County Primary Grade certificates, 
shall pass in the following subjects, to-wit: arithmetic, grammar> 
spelling and defining, composition, physical and political geog- 
raphy, methods of teaching, penmanship, history, reading, and 
subject-matter, algebra, physics, physiology, elementary geom- 
etry, history and science of education, bookkeping, drawing, 
music. 

Applicants for High School certificates, who are holders of San 
Francisco City and County Grammar Grade certificates, shall 
pass in the following subjects, to-wit : physics, algebra, geometry^ 
physical geography, general history, English literature, and any 
one of the following subjects, to-wit: botany, zoology, or 
chemistry. 

Applicants lor High School certificates, who are not holders 
of San Francisco City and County Grammar Grade certificates, 
shall pass in the following subjects, to-wit : arithmetic, grammar, 
rhetoric, physical geography, physics, algebra, geometry, general 
history, English litera*^ure, pedagogy, and any one of the follow- 
ing subjects, to wit: botany, zoology, or chemistry. 

In addition to the foregoing, all applicants for High School cer- 
tificates, in order to teach Latin or Greek, shall pass in these 
studies. 

The papers, containing the written^answers of candidates, must 
be preserved by the Secretary of the City Board of Examination, 
or his successor, for at least one year after the close of the ex- 
amination. 

The Secretary must preserve, for the use of the City Board of 
Examination, a list of the changes made upon re-examination by 
the Examiners in bank. This list must give the name of the can- 
didate, the change of the credits for and against in each study, 
and the total number of credits changed in every instance. 

Applicants for any certificate shall be required to obtain on ex- 
amination at least eighty-five per cent in oider to be entitled to a 
certificate. 
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Examinations for special certificates shall be held only at the 
regular semi-annual examinations. 

Applicants for special certificates shall be required to obtain at 
least eighty-five per cent in the special study which they select. 



PRIMARY GRADE CERTIFICATE. 



LESSONS IN 



Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Spelling and defining 

Composition 

Physical and political geography. 

Methods of teaching 

Penmanship 

History 

Beading and subject matter 

Music 

Drawing 

Total 
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ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS FOR GRAMMAR GRADE 
CERTIFICATES. 



liESSONS IX 



A Igebra 

Physics 

Physiology 

Bookkeeping 

History of science and education. 
Geometry 



Total. 



75 
50 
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THE BOARD OF EXAMINATION. 

The work of the Board of Examiners steadily increases each 
year. The members discharge most responsible duties. 

In renewing certificates, in determining the value of certificates 
or diplomas as credentials on which to teach and to grant certifi- 
cates under the law, complex questions frequently arise that must 
be solved by rules and clauses'of law none too definite. 

During the last year there was a rumor that the Board of Edu- 
cation proposed to exercise control over examinations, certificates 
and diplomas, but no overt move in that line was made, nor is it 
probable that it will be made. 

CONCLUSION. 

Aside from the routine work of the ofi&ce, my efforts have been 
and will be : 

1. To strengthen the work of the grammar and primary 
grades in reading, spelling, grammar and arithmetic. 

2. To improve primary history work. 

3. To promote physical culture. 

4. To increase and maintain the teachers* professional library, 
and to expend the "library and institute fund" legally. 

5. To aid a movement favoring the furnishins: of certain State 
text books free. 

I wish to direct attention to the faithful and efficient service of 
Deputy Superintendent Charles B. Stone in office work and school 
inspection. 

He has prepared the statistics that follow the foregoing sec- 
tions of this report. 

R. H. WEBSTER, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

SCHOOL TEACHERS' RETIREMENT FUND 
COMMISSIONERS. 



San Francisco, September 25, 1897. 

To the Honorable the Board of Education 

Of the City and County of San Francisco^ 

Gentlemen : Herevrith is submitted the annual report of the 
Public School Annuity and Retirement Fund Commission for the 
year terminating June 30, 1897. 



STATEMENT 



OF THE SOHOOIi TKACHBRS' ANNUITY AND RETIREMENT FUND FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1897. 



RROKiPTS. (Under Old Law.) 

Balance cash 6n band June 30, 1896 

Oontribations, 1 per cent, salaries 

Contributions, on retirement 

Total 

DIHBURSEMGMTS. 

Audited demands paid 

Amount transferred to Public School Teachers' Annuity and 
Retirement Fund 

Total 



($5.335 07 

3.701 90 

300 00 



$3,090 00 
6,246 97 



ie9.336 97 



19.336 97 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS' ANNUITY AND RETIREMENT 

FUND. 



ANNUITY FUND. 

(Under Law AmeDded March 27, 1897.)* 



RECRIPTS. 

Amount transferred from Sohool Teachers A. & R. Fund.. 

75 per cent, contributions from teachers in May, 1897 

75 per cent, conti-ibutions from teachers' in June, 1897 



Total., 



Disbursements 

Balance cash June 90, 1 



$6, 246 97 
511 50 
520 50 



$7,277 97 

$2^660 00 
94.617 97 



PERMANENT FUND. 



KECEIPT8. 
25 per cent, contributions from teachers in May, 1897.. 
25 per cent, contributions froip teachers in June, 1897. 

Total 




1344 oa 
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ANNUITANTS, JUNE 30, 1897. 



'PEK MONTH. 



One Mrs. Mary J. Cline $50 00 

Two IMrt. Laura T. Hopkins 60 00 

Three Miss L. B. Ryder 50 00 

Four Mrs. H. A. St. John ! 45 00 

I 
Five Mrs. M. H Currier j 60 00 

Six Miss C. E. Campbell I 50 00 

Seven Miss V. M. Raclet 45 00 

Eight Mrs. J. Oerichten 45 00 

Nine Miss B. M. MoUoy , nO 00 

On March 29, 1897, an Act of the Legislature was approved by 
the Governor giving to the public school teachers of California a 
law by which they may retire, or be retired, and receive annuity 
in a manner so satisfactory that seven hundred and eighty-three 
teachers of this department have become contributors to the 
fund and candidates for prospective benefits. 

Who Shall be Bound by this Act. 

(1.) Such public school teachers, and such other officers of the 
School Department as possess teachers* certificates, who, after 
the passage of this Act, shall sign and deliver to the Public School 
Teachers* Retirement Fund Commissioners and to the Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the incorporated city or town, or 
consolidated city and county, a prescribed notice. 

(2.) In consolidated cities and counties it shall be binding 
upon all teachers elected or appointed to teach in the public 
schools of such consolidated cities and counties after the passage 
of this Act. 

Annuity Fund— How Provided. 

It shall consist of the following, with the income and interest 
thereof: 
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(1.) Twelve dollars per school year of the salaries paid to all 
those subject to the burdens of this Act, deducted from the war- 
rants for salary and paid by the Treasurer to the Retirement 
Fund Commissioners ; six dollars from evening school teachers. 

(2.) All moneys received from gifts, bequests and devises, or 
from other sources. 

(3.) All money, pay, compensation or salary forfeited, de- 
ducted or withheld from the warrant or demand for salary of 
any teacher or teachers for and on account of absence from duty 
from any cause, which the Board of Education may set apart for 
the aforesaid fund ; and it is the duty of the Board of Education 
to appropriate monthly one-half of such moneys for such fund. 

Two Parts to the Fand^Permanent Fund and Annuity Fund^ 

(1.) A permanent fund consisting of (a) 25 per cent, of all con- 
tributions from those affected by this Act ; (b) 25 per cent, of all 
gifts, bequests, or devises, unless otherwise ordered by the donor 
or testator; (c) 25 per cent, of all moneys deducted from the sal- 
ary of teachers because of absence from duty. Note— When the 
permanent fund shall amount to $50,000, then all moneys there- 
after received shall go into the annuity fund, except such gifts, 
devises, or bequests as may be specially directed by its donor or 
testator to be placed in the permanent fund. 

(2) Annuity Fund, consisting of (a) the income derived from 
the permanent fund ; (b) all other moneys belonging to the an- 
nuity and retirement fund, not specified to be placed m the per- 
manent fund : (c) all money in the fund provided for in the Act to 
which this is amendatory. 

Annuitants shall be paid from the annuity fund only. 

How Administered. 

The Public School Retirement Fund Commission consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools, County Treasurer and Mayor, who 
shall meet biennially and report annually to the Supervisors. 
The Retirement Committee consists of live teachers, at least one 
being a class teacher from some primary school and one a class 
teacher from some grammar school, one or two being elected 
annually to serve for three vears. 
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Qualification for Retirement. 

(1) Any teacher who shall have served in the public schools in 
the State for a period of thirty years, as a teacher or school 
officer, and who shall have been subjected to the burdens imposed 
by this Act for thirty years, shall be entitled to retire and to re- 
ceive from the fund the sum of fifty dollars per month, payable 
quarterly. 

(2) Any teacher who shall become incapacitated for perform- 
ing the duties of a teacher, and who shall have been a contributor 
to the annuity fund for at least five years, shall be at liberty to 
retire and to receive an annuity equal to such proportion of the 
maximum annuity granted under this Act, as the time that he or 
she has been subjected to the burdens imposed by this Act bears 
to the period of thirty years. 

Provided^ that any annuity shall be suspended if its recipient re- 
turn to service in the public schools, and any annuity less than 
two-thirds the maximum annuity shall cease if the committee on 
retirement shall, at any time, decide that its recipient has been 
restored to the capacity of performing the duties of teacher, and 
has been reimbursed from the annuity fund at least the full 
amount of his or her contribution thereto; 

Provided^ further, that such proportionate reduction shall not 
apply to those nowemployed in the public schools who shall have 
filed the specified notice within ninety days of the passage of the 
Act, and who shall have paid at the time of their retirement an 
amount equal to what they would have paid into the fund had 
they been contributing thirty years ; 

Provided, that if a person cease to teach in any county, or city 
and county, where he or she has been subject to the burdens 
imposed by this Act, then, after such person has taught in the 
public schools of this State for thirty years, he or she shall be 
entitled to retire and receive an annuity equal to such proportion 
of the maximum annuity granted under this Act as the time that 
he or she has been subjected to the burden imposed by this Act 
bears to the period of thirty years. 

Provided, that if any teacher shall be compelled, by reason of ill- 
health, to retire from the profession of teaching after the expira- 
tion of five years and before the expiration of thirty years of 
service in the public schools of this State, such retiring teacher, if 
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a contributor to the annuity fund at time of retirement, shall be 
entitled to as many thirtieths of the full annuity as he or she has 
had years of service, by paying into the annuity fund the contri- 
butions to that fund corresponding to those years of- service ren- 
dered at a time when, or in a place \\?here, it was impossible to 
make such contributions by reason of the non-existence of an 
annuity fund. 

Provided, that the annuity of evening school teachers be based 
on $25.00 per month. 

Provided, that if at the end of any quarter year there shall not 
be a sufficient amount of money in the "annuity fund** to pay all 
warrants or demands of annuitants in full, then the money in 
that fund shall be divided pro rata among them, and the sum 
received by such annuitant shall be in full discharge of all claims 
against that fund to date. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

There are at the date of this report nine annuitants on the roll, 
drawing $435 per month. The monthly income varies from 
$1,000 to $1,100 per month, one-fourth of which is not available 
at present, being diverted to the permanent fund (this income 
is contingent upon receipt of at least one-half of money lost by 
teachers on account of absence). 

A committee of members of the annuity association, consisting 
of some five or six hundred teachers of the department, are devis- 
ing methods for increasing the income in anticipation of numerous 
retirements in the near future. The balance in the fund (annuity) 
$4,617.00. The permanent fund (25 per cent contributions dur- 
ing May and June, 1897). $344. 

Efforts of teachers to thus provide for one another when disa- 
bility causes them to "fall from the ranks,'* should command the 
sympathetic regard and material aid of the public. 

R. H. WEBSTER, 

Secretary of Public School Teachers' 
Annuity and Retirement Fund. 
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COMPILBD BT 

OHAS. B. STONE, Diputy Supbrintbndbnt. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 





189a 


1897. 


Population of the city- 1897, estimated 385,000 






Number of youth in the city under 17 years of aif e 


94,925 
71,822 


98,506 
74,840 


Number of youth in the city between 6 and 17 years of age 
who are entitled by law to draw public monej' 


Assessment roll of the taxable property of the city 

Receipts of the School Department 


$327,805,147 00 
1.127,848 41 
12.19 cts. 


$330,401,154 OO 
1,240,492 07 
13 98 cts 


City school tax on each hundred dollars 






Estimated value of school sites 


$3,240,700 00 

1,594,030 00 

295,560 00 

15,028 34 

58,847 00 


$8,293,200 00 

1,674,310 00 

314,170 00 

13,132 00 

60,047 00 


Estimated value of school buildings 

Estimated value of school furniture 


Estimated value of school libraries 

Estimated value of school apparatus 




Total value of school property 


$6,204,173 34 


$6,354,859 00 





STATEMENT. 

OF THE SCHOOL FUND FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1897. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balanqe on hand July 1, 1896, less outstanding demands $41,277 26 

City taxes $512,092 77 

Received from miscellaneous sources 47,906 25 

State apportionment 639,215 80 

1,199,214 92 

Total $1,240,492 07 
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EXPENDITUBBS. 

For teachers' salaries ^11,059 87 

For janitors' salaries 61,388 20 

For office salaries 8,677 60 

For shop salaries 7,172 70 

For rents 1,672 50 

For books 3,414 30 

For stationery 5,389 54 

For printing 2,712 77 

For furniture 18,601 94 

For general supplies 3,208 02 

For lights 6,770 78 

For repairs 51,796 61 

For permanent improvements 38,578 71 

For telegraph and telephone servise 671 70 

For post^e 336 00 

For fuel 5,282 78 

For school apparatus 1 ,2C0 62 

For water 59 00 

For legal expenses 1,000 00 

For school census 5,356 30 

For erection of buildings 28,340 78 

For advertising 253 09 

For incidentals 2,092 55 

For laboratory supplies 466 73 

For cooking supplies 260 73 

For Manual Training outfits and supplies 1,416 99 

Total $1,157,080 81 

For Mission High School lot $52,500 00 

For grading and building account 13,360 2') 

$65,860 25 

«1,222,941 06 

Total receipts $1,240,492 07 

Total expenditures 1,222,94106 

Balance June 30, 1897 $17,551 01 

MISSION HIGH SCHOOL LOT ACCOUNT. 

Appropriated by Board of Supervisors $200,000 00 

Expended fov lot, grading, etc 65,860 25 

$134,139 75 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES, 1896-97. 



P8R MONTH. 



man bchools. 
Principals 

Vice Principals 

Heads of Departments .....% 

Assistants 

Assistants after 1 year's experience 

Assistants after 2 years' experience 

Assistants after 3 years' experience 

Assistants after 4 years' experience 

(Experience in regularly organized High Schools in the United States, under 
a High School Certificate, to count. ) 

Teacher of Drawing— Girls' High School 

Teacher of French and English Rhetoric— Girls' High School 

Head Teacher Business Department, Polytechnic High School 

First Assistant— Business Department Polytechnic High School 

Second Assistant— Business Department, Polytechnic High School 

First Teacher of Typewriting— Polytechnic High School 

Second Teacher of Typewriting and Assistant Business Department— Poly- 
technic High School 

Teachers of Stenography— Polytechnic High School 

Teacher of Spanish— Polj-technic High School 

Teacher of Penmanship— Polytechnic High School 

Teacher in Manual Training Department— Miss Van Vleck— Polytechnic 
High School 

Teacher of Drawing and Modern Languages— J. J. Schmitt— Lowell High 
School 

PRI.VCIPALS OF OftAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln, Adams' C )smopoUtan, John Swett and Horace Mann 

All other Grammar Schools 



1260 00 


165 00 


155 00 


100 00 


110 00 


120 OO 


130 00 


140 00 



155 00 


100 00 


90 00 


'75 00 


65 00 


75 00 


60 00 


75 00 


100 00 


75 00 



125 00 



200 00 
175 00 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES— Continubd. 



PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Webster and Whittier 

Burnett and Irving Scott 

Agassiz, Cooper, Emerson, Fairmount, Garfield, Henry Durant, Hum- 
boldt, Haight, Longfellow, Marshall, Moulder, Redding, Starr 
King and Peabody, Hawthorne 

Cleveland, Edison, Fremont, Golden Gate, Irving, Jefferson, LeConte, 
Stanford, Sherman, Lafayette, Berna), Richmond, Douglass, Har- 
rison and Grant 

Dudley Stone 

Sheridan 

Buena Vista, Monroe, South End and Winfield Scott, Sutro 

Chinese, Ocean House, West End, Laguna Honda 

Sunnyside, Park, Sunny Vale, Noe Valley 

Vice-Principals of Grammar Schools 

DAY SUBSTITUTK, PROBATIONARY AND UNASSIONBD REGULAR TEACHERS. 

Substitute Teachers 

Probationary Teachers 

(Unassigned regular teachers to be paid the salary of Primary 
Teachers, regulated by the number of years' experience, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this schedule). 

REGULAR TEACHERS OF GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY GRADE CLASSES. 

First year 

Thereafter a yearly increase of |3 00 a mouth, until the following 
maximum of salaries is reached: 



PER MONTH. 



Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 

First, Second and Third Grades— First year, . 
Second year 



$160 00 
150 00 



135 CO 



130 00 
125 00 
120 00 
110 00 
100 00 
90 00 
125 00 



40 00 
45 00 



79 00 
83 00 
50 00 
52 50 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES— Coktinitbi. 



Third year 

Fourth year 

Fifth year 

Sixth year 

Seventh year . . . 
Eighth year.... 

Ninth year 

Tenth year 

Elerenth year. 



Provided, that the maximum salary paid to the holder of a pri- 
mary grade certificate shall be $68 a month. 

Beginners' Classes ■ 

Receiving the same allowance for experience as do teachers of 

grammar grades. 
Assistants in grammar and primary schools, teaching German 
and English, or English and French, $5.00 per month in ad- 
dition to their salaries according to the schedule. 
In fixing the salary of a regular teacher, credit shall be given 
such teachers for experience from the date of her or his 
appointment on the Substitute list ; and for any experience 
such teacher may have had in any of the Public Schools of 
the United States before entering this Department. 
Teacher class at Hunter's Point (L. Bowman) 



EYBNINO SCHOOLS. 



Principal Lincoln Evening 

Principal Washington Eveninj;.. 
Principal Business Evening ... 
Principal Hamilton Evening . . 



PER MONTH. 


155 00 


57 60 


60 00 


62 50 


65 00 


67 50 


70 00 


73 00 


76 00 



83 00 



90 00 



125 00 

100 00 

100 00 

75 00 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES-Continobd. 



Principal Humboldt Evening 

Principal Horace Mann Evening 

Principal (Franklin, Mission and Richmond) — 

Principals of other Eveninjc Schools 

Assistant to Principal Lincoln Eveninsr 

Vice-Principals of Washington and Business Evening Schools. 

Assistants Evening Schools 

Teacher of High School Classes in Evening Schools 

Head Teacher Mechanical Drawing, Lincoln Evening 

Teacher of Physics, Lincoln Evening 



BVEKINO AND HIGH SCHOOL SUBSTITUTE TBACHBRS. 

Substitutes, Evening Schools, |'iO 00 per month, with |1 50 additional 

compensation for each evening engaged in teaching a class. 
Substitutes, High School, per day, when teaching 



NORMAL SCfiOOL. 

Principal 

Vice- Principal 

Teacher Kindergarten Work and Music 



PBR MONTH. 


$85 00 


75 00 


100 00 


60 00 


50 00 


60 00 


50 00 


50 00 


60 00 


50 00 



SPECIAL TBACHBRS. 

Teacher of Physical Culture 

Teacher of Cooking (Miss K. E. Whitaker) ..., 

Teacher of Cooking (Miss K. R. Paxton) 

Teacher of Cooking (Miss L. A. Toomy) 

Teachers of Sewing 

Teacher of Manual Training (R. E. Eldridge) . 

Teacher of Manual Training 

Teacher of History, with Stereopticon 



5 00 



176 00 


100 00 


45 00 


100 00 


75 00 


74 00 


60 00 


60 00 


100 00 


60 00 


100 00 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES-Cokcludid. 



OFPIOI AND SHOP B1IPL0YRB8. 

Assistant Secretaries, each 

Secretary Board of Examiners 

Typewriter— Office Board of Education . . 

Typewriter— Office Superintendent of Scliools 

Messenger— Office Board of Education 

Messenger— Office Superintendent 

Storelceeper 

Assistant Storekeeper 

Inspector of Buildings and Head Cai*penter 

Scavenger 

Teamster 



■■ 


PER MONTH. 


$150 00 


25 00 


70 00 


50 00 


110 00 


100 00 


150 00 


100 00 


150 00 


110 00 


92 50 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS RECEIPTING VARIOUS SALARIES, JUNE, 1897. 



7 evening substitutes (Receiving $1.60 additional for evening when teaching) 

28 day substitutes 

23 probationary teachers, in their first year 

3 probationary teachers, in their second year of probation 

3 probationary teachers, In their first year, with three dollars additional for 

one year's experience in Grammar Work 

97 teachers in Evening Schools and Sewing teachers 

2 probationary teachers with $6.00 additional for two yeara' experience in 

Grammar Work 

10 primary teachers, with two years' experience 

3 grammar teachers, with two years' experience 

16 primary teachers, with three years* experience 

4 grammar teachers, with three years' experience 

18 primary teachers, with four years* experience 

2 grammar teachers, with four years' experience 

13 primary teachers, with five years' experience 

28 grammar teachers, with five years' experience and primary teachers with 

six years' experience 

22 primary teachers, with seven years' experience 

42 grammar teacher', with six years' experience, and the maximum salary 

paid to teachers with primary certificates 

19 primary teachers, with eight years' experience 

10 grammar teachers, with seven years' experience 

9 primary teachers, with nine years* experience 

11 grammar teachers, with eight years' experience 

10 special teachers, and teachers in the Commercial Department of the 

Polytechnic High 

124 maximum salary paid to primary teachers with ten years or more ex 
periense 

12 grammar teachers, with nine years' experience 



PBR MONTH. 


$20 00 


40 00 


45 00 


47 50 


48 00 


60 00 


51 00 


55 00 


56 00 


57 60 


69 00 


60 00 


62 00 


62 50 


65 00 


67 60 


68 00 


70 00 


71 00 


73 00 


74 00 



76 00 

77 00 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS RECEIVING VARIOUS SALARIES- Continued. 



PER MONTH. 



151 maximum salary paid to grammar teachers, with ten jears' experience or 

more, teaching the fifth, sixth and seventh grades 

3 grammar teachers with ten years* experience teaching the eighth and 

ninth grades 

i primary teachers at their maximum salaries, with $5.00 additional for 

teaching French or German 

132 maximum salary paid to the eighth and ninth grade grammar teachers and 

to teachers in recei^ ing grades 

7 grammar teachers in the fifth, sixth and seventh grades, at tl.eir maximum 
with $5 .00 additional for teaching French or German 

1 grammar teacher in the eighth and ninth grades, with ten years' experi- 

ence, receiving an additional $5.00 for teaching French or German. . . . 

3 grammar teachers of the eighth and ninth grades, at their maximum, with 

t5.00 additional for teaching French or German 

2 grammar teachers with maximum salary of fifth, sixth and seventh grades 

and $10.00 extra for yard supervision 

6 teachers 

2 teachers of the eighth and ninth grades, at their maximum, with $10.00 

extra for supervising the girls' yard during recess 

14 teachers of Cooking, Spanish, and Manual Training, several principals, 

lecturers in History and High School assistants in their first year 

7 several principals of ungraded schools and assistants in High Schools, with 

one year's experience 

4 principals of Primary School and assistants in High Schools, with two years' 

experience 

27 vice- principals, principal of the Lincoln Evening and teacher of Physical 
Culture 

15 principals of Primary Schools and assistants in High Schools, with three 

years' experience 

15 principals of Primary Schools , 



$79 00 



80 00 



81 00 



83 00 



84 00 



85 00 



88 00 



89 00 

90 00 



93 00 



110 00 



125 00 



130 00 
135 00 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS RECEIVING VARIOUS SALARIES- Concluded. 



19 assistants in Hi^h Schools, at their maximum salary 

2 principals of Primary Schools 

13 heads of departments in High Schools 

2 principals of Primary Schools with eighteen classes 

2 vice-principals of Hi;^h Schools. 

17 principals of Grammar Schools and Normal School 

4 principals of Grammar Schools with eighteen classes 

3 principals of High Schools 

974 

939 regular teachers. 
28 day school substitutes. 
7 evening substitutes. 

974 Total number of teachers. 
Average monthly wages paid to male teachers in Primary and Grammar 

Schools 

Average High Schools 

Average monthly wages paid to female teachers in Primary and Grammar 

Schools 

Average High Schools 



9140 00 
150 00 
155 00 
160 00 
165 00 
175 00 
200 00 
250 00 



134 25 
153 20 



79 54 
118 66 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 



Number of Normal Schools 

Number of High Schools. 

Number of Polytechnic High Schools 

Number of Grammar Schools 

Number of Primary Schools 

Number of Evening Schools 

Total number of schools 

Number of brick school buildings owned by the department 
Number of wooden school buildings owned by the departm't 
Number of buildings rented by the department 

Total number of buildings used by the department. 



1896. 



1 
2 
1 
20 
46 
6 



76 



78 



1897. 



1 
3 
1 
20 
51 
11 



87 



7 
C6 

7 



80 



SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 





1896. 


1897 


Enrollment in the Normal School 


98 

1,204 

644 

38,617 

4;972 

45,435 


105 


Enrollment in the High Schools 


1,304 

802 

39,086 

5,267 

46,564 


Enrollment in the Polytechnic High School 

Enrollment in the Grammar and Primary Schools 


Enrollment in the Evening Schools 


Total enrollment 




Total average number belonging 


35,556 

90.5 

940.8 

462 

30,011.6 

2,003.4 


35,456 


Average daily attendance in the Normal School 

Average daily attendance in the High Schools. .. 


96 
1,005 


Average daily attendance in the Polytechnic High School. 
Average daily attendance in Grammar and Primary Schools. 
Average daily attendance in Evening Schools 


500 
29,644 
2.286 






Total average daily attendance 


88,508.3 


88,581 
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CLASSIFICATION-JUNE, 1897. 







NUMBER. 


1 TOTAL. 


Ninth Grade 


1,346 
1.916 
2,607 
3,459 
3,889 
4.543 
4,418 
4,545 
5,489 




Eighth Grade 




Seventh Grade 




Sixth Grade 




Fifth Grade 






Fourth Grade 




Third Grade 




Second Grade 




First Grade 




High, Normal and Evening Specials 


32,209 
2,686 

1 34,795 
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SCHOOL CENSUS MARSHAL'S REPORT FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1897. 



Number of white children between 5 and 17 years of age — 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number of Negro children between 5 and 17 years of age- 
Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Native born Mongolians between 5 and 17 years of age- 
Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total number of census children between 5 and 17 years of 
age 

Number of children under 5 years of age— 

White 

Negro 

Mongolian . ^ 

Total 

Number of children between 5 and 17 years of age who have 
attended public schools at any time during the school year 

Number of children between 5 and 17 years of age who have 
attended pri\'ate schools, but no public schools at any 
time during the year 

Number of children between 5 and 1 7 years of age who have 
not attended school at any time during the school year. . . 

Nativity of children— 

Native born 

Foreign bom 



73,130 



302 



1,408 



74,840 



23,666 



46,871 



8,501 



98,506 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TUE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE CITY FROM 
1888 TO 1897, INCLUSIVE. 

As reported by the Census Marshals. 



Under Seventeen Years of Aob. 



May, 1888.. 

" 1889.. 

" 1890. . 

•• 1891 

'* 1892. . 

♦' 1893. 

" 1894 

" 1895. 

•' 1896. 

'* 1897 . 



81,171 
83,314 
84,531 
86,493 
87,774 
88,567 
92,026 
93,558 
94,925 
98,506 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE WHOLE NUMBER ENROLLED AND THE 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SINCE 1885. 



During the year ending June 30, 1S85 . . 
During the year ending June 30, 1886. . 
During the year ending June 30, 1887 . . 
During the year ending June 30, 1888 
During the year ending June 30, 1889 . . 
During the year ending June 30, 1890. . 
During the year ending June 30, 1891 . . 
During the year ending June 30, 1892 . 
During the year ending June 30, 1893. . 
During the year ending June 30, 1891 . . 
During the year ending June 30, 189o . 
During the year ending June 30, 189B. 
During tne year ending June 30, 1897. 



Number 
Enrolled. 



Average Daily 
Attendance.* 



43,265 


32,183 


43,140 


32,140 


43,311 


31,316 


42,330 


30,191 


42,626 


81,609 


42,926 


31,352 


43,626 


31:809 


46,172 


3?,434 


45,775 


32,799 


44,349 


32,939 


44,822 


33,019.9 


45,435 


33,508 


46,564 


33.531 
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NL'MBER OF TEACHERS IX DEPARTMENT- J CNE, 1897. 



Number of teachera in Normal School 

Number of teachers in High Schools— Boys', Girls' and Mission 

Number of teachers in Polj-technic Hiurh School 

Number of teachers in grammar grades (including Vice-Principals). 

Number of teachers in primary grades 

Number of teachers in Evening Schools 

Number of Grammar and Primarj' Principals without classes , 

Number of unassigned teachers and substitutes, day schools 

Number of regular substitute teachers, evening schools , 

Number of teachers Physical Culture 

Number of teachers Cooking 

Number of teachers Manual Training 

Number of teachers History 

Number of teachers Sewing 



Total number of teachers 

Whole number of principals (included in total) 

Number of principals not required to teach a class (included in total) 
Number of vice-principals (included in total) 



18 
7 

11 
3 

32 

12 

1 
1 



87 
21 
19 
14 



3 

18 

12 

191 

499 

65 

43 

40 

6 



887 



40 
16 



Total. 

3 

36 

19 

205 

502 

97 

55 . 

40 

7 

1 



974 

84 
59 
30 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN^DEPARTMENT BY GRADES-JUNE, 1897. 



SCHOOLS. 



Adams Cosmopolitan. .... 

Agassiz Primary 

Bernal Heights Primary. . 

Broadway Grammar 

Biieaa Vista Primary. ... 

Burnett Primary 

Chinese Primary 

Clement Grammar 

Cleveland Primary 

Columbia Grammar 

Cooper Primary 

Crocker Grammar 

Denman Grammar 

Douglass Primary 

Dudley Stone Primary... 

£dis3n Primary 

Emerson Primary 

Everett Grammar 

Fairmount Primary 

Farallon Primary 

Franklin Grammar 

Fremont Primary 

Garfield Primary 

Girls' High 

Golden Gate Primary 

Grant Primary 

Haight Primary 

Hamilton Grammar 

Hancock Grammar 

Harrison Primary 



16 

13 

10 

16 
4 

11 
3 

15 

10 
17 
13 
12 
16 

9 

8 
10 
13 
15 
13 

1 
15 

9 
13 
14 

9 

9 
13 
16 
11 

9 
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NUMBER OP TEACHERS IN DEPARTMENT BY GRADES, JUNE, 1897- Continued. 



Hawthorae Primary 

Hearst Grammar 

Henry Durant Primary. . . 
Horace Mann Grammar. . 

Humboldt Primary 

Irving Primary , 

Irving Scott Primary 

Tames Lick Grammar 

Jefferson Primary , 

John Swett Grammar 

Lafayette Primary 

Laguna Honda 

Le Conte Primary 

Lincoln Grammar — 

Longfellow Primary 

Lowell High 

Madison Primary — 

Marshall Primary 

Mission Grammar 

Mission High 

Monroe Primary 

Moulder Primary 

Noe Valley Primary 

Normal School 

Ocean House Primary 

Pacific Heights Grammar. . 

Park Primary 

Peabody Primary 

Polytechnic High 

Redding Primary 



1 9 



I I 

1 " 

I • 

I i 

SB 



'I 
15 I 

1 

12 i 

19 

111 



12 
14 
13 
16 
13 
9 
15 
14 
10 
17 
9 
2 
10 
14 
13 
2 
4 
13 
15 
2 
6 
11 
2 
3 
1 
15 
1 

12 
12 
11 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN DEPARTMENT BY GRADES, JUNE, 1897- Continued. 
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Richmond Primary 

Rincon Grammar 

Sheridan Primary 

Sherman Primary 

South End Primary 

Spring Valley Grammar. . 

Stanford Primary 

Starr King Primary 

Sutro Primary 

Sunnyside 

Sunny Vale 

Wash'ngton Grammar. . . 

Webster Primary 

West End Primary 

miittier Primary 

Winfteld Scott Primary. . 



Evening Schools. 



Business 

Fairmont 

Hamilton 

Franklin 

Horace Mann . 

Humboldt 

Lincoln 

Mission 

Irving Scot*; . . . 

Richmond 

Washington... 



1 




I 




1 




1 




1 


.... 


1 





12 
5 
9 
3 

14 
9 

13 
5 
2 
1 

11 

18 
3 

18 
4 



6 
2 
4 
4 
6 
8 
19 
3 



1 
12 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN DEPARTMENT BY GRADES, JUNE, 1897-Co5CLCDEd. 



SCHOOLS. 



I 

S 



Teftcher of Cooking 

Teacher of Phytical Culture 

Teacher of Manual Tiaining 

Teacher of Histoiy 

Teacher of Sewing 

(Jnassigned Teachers 

Teachers of Day Substitute Class 

Teachers of Erening Substitute Class.. 



ToUls., 



S f 1 



t 



31 

1 I 

21 
I 
1 

3 ' 

12' 



55 25 974 



1 
3 
12 



887 
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Number of teachers who are graduates of the Oaliforuia State Normal Schoo's 63 

Number of teachers who are gr-wlua'ej of any other State Normal School 17 

Number of teachers who hold Life Dip!omas 472 

Number of teachers who hold State Educational Diplo nas 185 

Number of teachers who hold High School Certificates 75 

Number of teachers who hold County or Gram nar Grade Certificates 834 

Number of teachers who hold County or Primary Grade Certificates 65 

Number of teachers who subscribe to some Educational Journal 725 



SCHOOL FUND, 1897-98. 



On May 26, IS97, the Board of Education, as required by law, adopted the following 
estimate of the a!nount needed to meet the expenses of the Department durinp: the fiscal year 
1897-08, and transmitted it to the Boar 1 of Sup3rvisor8 :J 

For salaries, supplies and operating expenses $1,128,488 87 

For general repairs 223,170 00 

For permanent improvements 655,000 00 

For deficit in teachers' salaries, 1896-97 115,500 00 

Total $2,022,158 87 

Subsequently at the request of the Mayor, and Board of Supervisors, the Superin- 
tendent submitted the following as his estimate of the amount needed : 

For salaries, supplies and operating expenses $1,107,000 00 

For general repairs (inclu ling new vaults) 67,500 00 

For permanent improvements 90,500 00 

For deficit in teachers' salaries, 1896-97 115,510 00 

To'.al $l.C80,r,00 00 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

ADAMS COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL-Elghbeen classes. Eddy street, between Polk street and 
Van Ness avenue. Adolph Herbst. Piflncipal ; Katherine T. McColgan, Vice- Principal. Lot in 
Block 62 W. A.. 137i X 120 feet. Three «tory frame building, 18 rooms; erected July, 1875. 
Cost, $37,400. 

AGASSIZ PRIMARY SCHOOL- Twelve classes. Bartlett street, between Twenty-second and 
Twenty -third streets. Miss Sarah J. Jones, Principal. Lot in Mission Block 136. 150 x 259 feet 
Also occupied by Horace Mann Grammar School. Three story 12 class frame building, erected 
in 1892. Cost. 125.706.45. 

BERNAL PRIMARY SCHOOL— Nine classes. Cortland avenue, between Andover avenue and 
Moultrie sfeet. Miss Mary E. Keating. Principal. Lot in Gift Map No. 2, 140 x 148 feet 8^ 
inches. One story frame building, four rooms ; erected August 1, 1881. Cost, $M48 75. Ad- 
dition August, 1890; cost. $333.13. Bailding raisei and changed to 12 rooni3, 1893 ; cost, $%,324 . 

BROADWAY GRAMMAR SCHOOL- Fifteen classes. Broadway street, between Powell and 
Mason streets. Miss Jean Parker, Principal ; Miss Amy G. Campbell, Vice-Principal. Lot in 
Block 157. Ir)t 1, 65 feet 2 inches x 137i feeC ; Lot 2. 39 feet x 91 feet 8 inches ; Lot 3, 39 feet 9 
inches x 91 feet 8 inches. Three story brick building, 15 rooms ; altered from old Jewish Syn- 
agogue at a cost of $12,910. 

BUENA VISTA PRIMARY SO HOOL-Four classes. York street, between Solano and Butte 
streets. Miss Amelia G. Catlin. Principal. Lot in Potrero Block 39, 100 x 200 feet. One story 
frame building, 4.roouas ; erected December, 1880. Cost. $8,128.80. 

BURNETT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eleven classes Corner Fourteenth avenue and L street. 
William W. Stane. Principal. Lot in South San Francisco Homestead, Block 289. Lot 1, 
75 X 100 feet. Lot 2, 75 x 100 feet. Two story frame building, 12 rooms ; erected in 1869 at a cost 
of $12,775. Additions, August, 1882 ; cost, $2,929.50. 

l/ CHINESE PRIMARY SCHOOL-Three classes. 916 Clay street. Miss Rose Thayer, Principal. 
Property occupied by this school is rented at a monthly rental of $95. 

CLEMENT GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Fourteen classes. Geary street, between Jones and Leaven- 
wJrth streets. Miss Mary E. Callahan, Principal; Miss N. F. McFarland, Vice-Principal. Lot 
in Block 253, 77i x 137i feet. Three story frame building, 16 rooms; erected in 1876. Cost. 
$33,500. 

CLEVELAND PRIMARY SCHOOL-Nine classes. Harrison street, between Tenth and Eleventh 
streets. Miss Annie E. Slavan. Principal. Lot in Mission Block No. 8, 1371 x 137i feet. Three 
story frame building, 12 rooms ; erected in 1884. Cost, $26,033.36. 

COOPER PRIMARY SOHOOL— Twelve classes. Greenwich street, between Jones and Leaven- 
worth streets. M-s. Celine R. Pechin, Principal. Lot in Block 237, 137^ x 137^ feet. Three 
story frame building, 12 rooms ; erected in 1875. Cost, $29,825. 

COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL -Sixteen clasnes. Florida street, between Twenty-fifth and 
Twenty-sixth streets. Mrs. Lizzie K. Burke, Principal ; Miss N. O'Loughlen, Vice-Principal. 
Lot in Mission Block 178. Lot 1, 100 x 200 feet ; Lot 2, 50 x 100 feet. Three story frame build- 
ing, 16 rooms ; erected in 1876 at a cost of $25,7l0. Alterations in 1895 at a cost of $3,305. 

CROCKER GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Twelve classes. Page streat, near Baker street. William H. 
EdiVirls. Pdnjipal; Mm. H.J. Bain, Vica-Principal. Lot in Block 523, W. A., 137i x 137i 
fe-'t. Two sto:y frams building. 8 rooms; erected :n 1838. Cost, $19,887. New work to make 
12 too us in 1894 at a cost of $*5,660.15. 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

DEXM AN GRAM\IAR SCHOOL— Sixteen classes. Northwest corner of Bush and Tuylor streets. 
Azro L. Mann, Principal ; Mrs. Etta M. Baumgardner. Vice-Principal. Lot in Bloclc 220, 
I37i X 137i feet. Three story bricic building with mansard roof and oupola, 16 rooms ; erected 
in 1864 at a cost of ;$52.S64. Conotete wall erected in 1892 at a cost of $1,380.75. 

DOUGLASS PRIMARY SCHOOL— Eight classes. Corner of Collingwood and Nineteenth 
streets. Miss Winifred L. Tarpy. Principal. Lot in Homer's Addition, 135 x 135 feet. Two 
story frame building. 8 rooms ; erected in 1895. Cost, $28,787.85. 

DUDLEY STONE PRIMARY SCHOOL-Seven classes. Haight street, between Lott street and 
Masonic avenue. Miss S. H. Earle. Principal. Lot in Block 657, W. A., 137^ x 137i feet. Two 
story frame building, 8 rooms; erected in 1895-96. Cost, $28,755.30. 

EDISON PRIMARY SCHOOL— Nine classes. Corner of Church and Hill streets. Miss Anna 
B. Chalmers, PrincipaL Lot in Mission Block 90, 101 feet 9 inches x 114 feet. Three story 
frame building, 9 rooms ; erected in 1890. Cost $27,936. 

EMERSON PRIMARY SCHOOL— Twelve classes. Pine street, between Scott and Devisadero 
streets. Miss Sarah M. "Wilson, Principal. Lot in Block 460, W. A., 137ixl37i feet. Two story 
frame building. 8 rooms ; erected in 1880. Cost, $20,779. Additions in 1886 at % cost of $700 
Addition in 1894 at a cost of 16.603.55. 

EVERETT GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Fifteen classes. Sanchez street, between Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth streets. Mrs. Frances A. Banning. Principal; Cecil Yf. Mark, Vice-Principal. liOt 
in Mission Block 95. 125x160 feet. Two story frame building. 8 rooms ; erected in 1878. Cost, 
$16,169.47. Additional six rooms added in 1891 at a cost uf $7,963.20. 

FAIRMOUNT PRIMARY SCHOOL -Twelve classss. Chenery street, near Randall street. Miss 
Clara M. Johnson, Principal. Lot in Fairmount Tract, Block 29. Lot 1. 112x125 feet ; lot 2, 
62x175 feet. Two story, eight room frame building erected in 1877. Cost, $14,467-25; additional 
work in 1891 and 1893 by depsurtment carpenters. 

FARALLON SCHOOL— One class. Farallon Islands. Miss Daisy A. Doud. Principal. Property 
occupied by this school on Farallon Island is free from any rental charge. 

FRANKLIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL- Fifteen classes. Eighth street, near Bryant street. R. D. 
Faulkner. Principal ; Miss Kate MacDonald, Vice-Principal. Lot in Block 410, 140x275 feet. 
Property alsD occupied by Stanford Primary School. Three story, eighteen room frame building 
erected in 1871. Cost $25,860. 

FREMONT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight classes. McAllister street, between Baker and Broderick 
streets. Miss Rose Goldsmith, Principal. Lot in Block 530, W.A., 137ixl37Heet. Two story, 
eight room frame building erected in 1892. Cost, $24,873.95. 

GARFIELD PRIMARY SCHOOL— Twelve classes. Union street, between Kearny and Mont- 
gomery streets. Miss Mary A. Scherer, Principal. Lot in Block 62, 137ixl37i feet. Two story, 
twelve room frame building erected in 1854. Cost. $33,321. Alterations and repairs in 1864 cost 
$1,734; alterations and repairs in 1866 cost $1,900. 

GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL -Fourteen classes. Scott street, near Geary street. Elisha Brooks, 
Principal; Geo. O. Mitchell, Vico- Principal. This school is not built on school property, but on 
property belonging to the city, and which originally formed a part of Hamilton Square. In 1870 
the Board of Education obtained permission to use a portion for erection of school building. 
Lot used for Girls' High and Hamilton Grammar schools is 275 feet frontage on Scott street by 
341 feet 3 inches on Geary and O'Farrell streets. Three story and basement brick building begun 
in 1890 and accepted in 189?, at a ccst of $119,369.27. 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

GOLDEN GATE PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight clasies. Golden Gate avenue, between Pierce and 
Scott streets. Mrs. Aurelia Griffith, PritioipaL Lot in Block 433 W. A., 100xl37i feet. One 
story frame building erected in 1867. at a cost of :$4,370. Building raised and four rooms added 
in 1877, at cost $6,090. 

GRANT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight classes. Pacific avenue and Baker street Miss Ida E. 
Shaw, Principal. Lot in block 546 W. A., 137^x1371 feet. Two story, eight room frame building 
erected iu 1892. Cost $18,499.40. 

HAIGHT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Twelve classes. Mission street, between Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
sixth streets. Miss Mary A. Haswell, Principal. Lot in Mission Block 183, 150 x 117^ feet. 
Three story frame building, 12 rooms , erected in 1879. Cost, $22,488.60. 

HAMILTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Sixteen classes. GJeary street, between Pierce and Scott 
streets. William A. Robertson, Principal ; Miss Ella .T. Morton, Vice- Principal ; Miss Ida B 
Strauss. Vice- Principal. This school occupies a part of the lot noted in the description uf the 
Girls' High School. Three story frame building of 12 rooms with one sury frame wings with 4 
rooms erected in 1875. Cost, f 26,650. 

HANCOCK GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Eleveu classes. F.lbart street, between Taj lor and Jones 
streets. Miss M. McKenzie, Principal ; Cbas. W. Moores, Vice- Principal. Lot in Block 208, 
100 X 120 feet. Three story frame building erected in 1866. Cost, ;J16,500. Building altered to 
twelve class rooms iu 1895. Cost. $16,030. 

HARRISON PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight classes. Grove street, near Larkin street. Miss Lizzie 
McEhro)', Principal. Lot in Block 3, W. A.. 137ix 120 feet. Original building erected iu 1862 
at a cost of $6,808, Additions made in 1865 at a cost of $2,590. Building raised and again 
enlarged in 1872 at a cost of $6,545. New vaults constructed in 1896 at a cost of $5,330. 

HAWTHORNE PRIMARY SCHOOL Eleven classes. Shotwell street, between Twenty second 
and Twenty-third streets. Mrs. Sarah J. Mann, Principal. Lot in Mission Block 138, 122^x122^ 
feet. Two story frame building. 8 rooms ; erected in 1867. Cost, .§8, 000. Two story, two room 
addition erected in 1892 at a cost of $2,600. 

HEAR8T GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Fourteen classes. Corner Hermann and Fillmore streets. Mrs. 
Nettie A. Woods, Principal; Captain A. J. Itsell, Vice-Principal. Lot in Block 374 W. A., 137i 
X 213 feet. Two story eight-room frame building erected in 1888. Cost, $20,637 50. Additions 
in 1889. at a cost of $3,369 85. 

HENRY DURANT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Twelve classes. Turk street between Buchanan. and 
Webster streets. Mrs. Georgia Washburn, Principal. Lot in Block £81 W. A., J37i x 120 feet. 
Three story twelve- room frame building erected in 1877. Cost, $18,294 35. 

HORACE MANN GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Seventeen classes. V^alencia street between Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third streets. Joseph O'Connor, Principal; Miss Caroline E. Beckwith. 
Vice-Principal; W. D. Kingsbury. Vice-Principal. Lot in Mission Block 136, 150 x 250 feet, also 
occupied by Agassiz School. Three story eighteen-room building erected in 1872; cost, $25,860. 
Additions in 1886 ; cost. $2,289 63. 

HUMBOLDT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Twelve classes. Golden Gate avenue near Hyde street. Miss 
Mary A. Castlehun. Principal. Lot in Block 286, 110 x 137i feet. Three story twelve-room 
frame building erected in 1879 ; cost, $27,426. 

HUNTER'S POINT SCHOOL— One class. Levi Bowman, Frincpal. Property cccupied by this 
school is rente 1 at a monthly rental of $5. 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— CONTIXDKD. 

IRVING PRIMARY SCHOOL— Eight classes. Broadway between Moutgomery and Sansome 
streets. Miss Caroline B. Barlow, Principal. Lot in Block 47, 68f x 137J feet. Two story 
eight-room frame building erected in 1871. Cost, $14,617. 

IRVING SCOTT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Fourteen classes. Tennessee near Twenty-second street. 
Miss H. M. Fairchild, Principal. Lot in Potrero Block 373, 150 x 200 feet. Two story eight-class 
frame building erected in 1877. Cost, $12,834.81. Old building moved and additional new two 
story biue-room frame building erected in 1895. Cost, $22,893.20. 

JAMES LICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Fourteen classes. Comer Noe and Twanty-lifth streets 
Philip Prior, Principal; Miss A. J. Clark, Vice- Principal. Lot in Horner's Addition Block 163 
114 X 160 feat. One story frame building erected in 1874. Cost, f 6,95'J. Building raised and four 
rooms added in 1881. Cost, $3,760.80. Building again raised and four rooms added in 1895. 
Cost. $9,277. 

JOHX 8WETT GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Eighteen classes. McAllister street between Franklin 
and Gough streets. Albert Lyser. Principal; Selden Sturges, Vice- Principal; Mrs. Clara J. 
Bigelow, Vioe-PrincipaL Lot in Block 136 W. A.. 137§ by 120 feet. Tnree story frams building 
with wings, eighteen rooms, erected in 1870, at cost of $25,860. 

JEFFEliSON PRIMARY SCHOOL-Nine classes. Tehama between First and Second streets. 
Miss Pauline Hart Principal Lot in Block 348, irregular in size, about 118 x 155 feet. Three 
story sixteen-roum brick building erected in 1866. Cost. $27,910. 

LAFAYETTE PRIMARY SCHOOL— Eight classes. Corner Filbert and Kearny streets. Mrs. M. 
L. O'Neal. Principal. Lot in Block §2, 137i x 137i feet. Two story eight-room frame building 
erected in 1867. Cost. $8,000. 

LAGUNA HONDA PRIMARY SCHOOL— Two classes. Seventh avenue between I and J streets • 
Miss Katherine F. Cassy. Principal. Lot in Block 678, west of First avenue, 150 x 240 feet 
Building formerly on Block 775, One story frame erected in 1872. Cost, $2,750. Moved to 
present location in 1892. Cost, $2,000. 

LE CONTE PRIMARY SCHOOL— Nine classes. Powell street between Washington and Jackson 
streets. Miss Mary M. Murphy, PrincipaL Lot in Block 160, 68f x 137i feet. Two story frame 
buiidini; erected in 1851. purchased with lot. Additions, 1862, 11,700. Addition of two rooms 
in 1880. Cost, $1,970. 

LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Sixteen classes. Fifth street near Market street. James T. 
Hamilton, Principal; Ebenezer Knowlton, Vice-Principal; William A. Leggett, Vice Principal. 
Lot in Block 371, 275 x 275 feet, occupied also by Webster Primary School. A portion of this 
lot fronting 275 feet on Market street by 100 feet in depth is rented to various persons. The two 
schools named occupy the balance of the property fronting 175 feet on Fifth street by 275 feet in 
depth. Three story and basement brick building erected in 1865 at a cost of $93,940. Partially 
destroyed by fire February 22. 1871, and rebuilt at a cost of 126,762.09. In January, 1869, a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, made by W. T. Garratt of French bronze weighing 1.550 pounds, 
was placed in front of the building at expense of citizens. 

LONGFELLOW PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eleven classes. Silver street between Second and Third 
streets. Miss Jennie Smith, Principal. Lot in Block 358. Occupied also by Rinoon Grammar 
SchooL Property irregular, one portion fronting on Silver street 88 x 70 feet and rear lot adjoin- 
ing being 100 x 185 feet. Three story frame buUdhig erected In 1875. Cost, $31,997. Additions 
m 1884. Cost, $1,474. New vaults added In 1896. Cost. $3,980. 

LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL— Thirteen classes. Sutter street between Gough and Octavia streets. 
Frank Morton, Principal; A. E. KeUogg, Vice-Principal. Lot in Block 168 W. A.. 137i x 120i 
feet. Three story eighteen-room frame building erected in 1875. Cost, $37,590. Additions in 
1888. C'>8t, $5,964.85. 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OP SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Continued. 

MADISON PRIMARY SCHOOL— Four closes. Clay street between Walnut and Laurel streets. 
Miss Elizabeth F. fiartlett, Principal. Lot in Block 815 W. A., 137i x 137i feet. One story 
four-class frame building erected in 1888. Cost, 97,902.50. 

MARSHALL PRIMARY SCHOOL— Twelve classes. Mission street between Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets, rear Mission Graooimar School. Mrs. Margaret H. Walker, Principal. Lot in 
Mission Block 35, 200 x 182 feet; also occupied by Mission Grammar School. Two story ten- 
class frame building erected in 1860. Cost, $11,383. 

MISSION GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Fourteen classes. Mission street between Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets. Miss N. F. Sullivan, Acting-Principal; Miss N . G. Sullivan. Acting Vice-Princi- 
pal. Lot in Mission Block 35, 200 x 182 feet. Also occupied by Marshall Primary School. 
Three story twelve-class frame building erected in 1875. Cost, $28,225. Additions in 1884- 
Cost, $1,390. 

MISSION HIGH SCHOOL— Two classes. Valencia street between Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third streets. Joseph O'Connor, Acting-Principal. Temporary quarters occupied in Horace 
Mann Grammar School. New lot in Misnion Block 85, corner of Eighteenth and Dolores streets 
398 X 194 feet. Purchased in 1896. for $52,500. 

MONROE PRIMARY SCHOOL-Six classes. Corner of London street and China avenue. Miss 
Annie M. Hagerty. Principal. Lot in Block U, Excelsior Homestead, 150 x 100 feet. Two-class 
building moved to this lot in 1884. Addition in 1889. Cost. $813. Addition in 1892. Cost, $475. 
Addition in 1896, by department. 

MOULDER PRIMARY SCHOOL— Ten classes. Comer Page and Gough streets. Mrs. Katherine 
E. Brogan, Principal. Lot in Block 145 W. A., 137^ x 120 feet. Two story eight-class frame 
building erected in 1884. Cost. $17,566.75. Two story two-room addition erected in 1892. Cost, 
13.534.30. 

NOE VALLEY PRIM.ARY SCHOOL -Two classes. Comer Noe and Jersey streets Miss Ada 
Martin. Principal. Property occupied by this school is rented at a monthly rental of 115. 

NORMAL SOHOOL— Two classes. Powell street between Clay and Sacramento streets. Miss 
Laura T. Fowler, Principal; Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald. Vice-Principal. Lot in Block 137, 68f 
X 137^ feet. Two story brick and frame buildiog with wiugs erected in 1860. Cost. $17,962. 
Alterations in 1887. Cost, $6,915. Additional room buUt in 1889. Cost, $598.15. 

OCEAN HOUSE PRIMARY SCHOOL— One class. San Miguel road near Ocean House road. 
Daniel J. Delay. Principal. Lot in San Miguel Rancho, 100 x 240 feet. One story two-class 
frame building erected in 1871. Cost, $2,695. Totally destroyed by fire in 1878. Rebuilt in 1879, 
at cost of 11.401 58. 

/ 

PACIFIC HEIGHTS GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Fourteen classes. Jackson street between Webster 
and Fillmore streets. Miss Alice M. Stincen. Principal; Miss Augusta C. Robertson, Vice- 
Principal. Lot in Block 318 W. A , 137i x 137J feet. Three story fourteen-class frame building 
erected in 1882. Cost, $29,137.50. 

PARK PRIMARY SCHOOL— One class. Sixth avenue and B street. Miss S. B. Jenkins, Princi- 
pal. (Station H.) Lot in Block 375 west of First avenue, 150 x 24U feet One story frame build- 
ing erected in 1896. 

PEABODY PRIMARY SCHOOL -Eleven classes. West Mission street between Hermann and 
Ridley streets. Miss Gertrude H. Cahalin. Principal. Lot in Block Mission 21, 133f x 137^ feet. 
Three story fourteen-class frame building erected in 1880. Cost. $18,305.75. Additions in 1886. 
Cost, $6U4. Building partially destroyed by fire in 1895, and repaired at cost of $3,000. 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— CONTIN u KD. 

POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL-Eleven classes. Bush street near Stockton street. Walter N. 
Bush. Principal; C. H. Ham, Vice-Principal. Lot in Block 118, 137J x 137i feet. Three story 
frame building erected in 1867. Cost. $26,390. Two story brick building erected in 1854. Cost, 
i^ll.SOO; torn down and new brick building erected in place in 1894. Cost, $16,995 31. 

REDDING PRIMARY SCHOOL— Ten classes. Pine street between Larkin and Polk streets 
Miss Mary Deane, Principal. Lot in Block 14 W. A., 200 x 120 feet. Occupied also by Depart- 
ment store-room. School occupies part fronting on Pine street. 62} x 120 feet. Two story frame 
building erected in 1867. Cost, $8,000. One story frame building erected in 1857. Cost, $3,700. 

RICHMOND PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight classes. First avenue near Point Lobos avenue. Mrs. 
Anna £. Tieman. Principal. Lot in Academy uf Science Lot W. A. , O. L. R., 157 feet and seven 
inches x 240 feet. The Board of Education was granted permission to use this lot for school 
purposes. Two story eight-class frame building erected in 1888, at cost of $18,677.25. Additions 
and new vaults in 1896. 

RINCON GRAMMAR SCHOOL— Eleven classes. Silver street, between Second and Third 
streets. Miss Elizabeth A. Cleveland, Principal ; Miss Christine Hart. Vice-Principal. Lot in 
Block 358, occupied also by Longfellow Primary School. Property consists of two lots. No. 1. 
88 x 70 feet. No. 2, 100 x 185 feet. Two story frame building with wings erected in 1861. Cost, 
$10,566. Building moved and altered in 1875 at a cost of $4,545. 

SHERIDAN PRIMARY SCHOOL-Five classes. Ocean View. Mrs. Sarah A Miles, Principal. 
Lot in Block S. Railroad Homestead Association. 100 x 125 feet. Two oUss. frame building 
erected in 1886, partially by residents and partially by the School Department. Cost to the 
city, $1,547.42. New, three class frame building erected in 1892. Cost, $3,629.06. 

SHERMAN PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight claiises. Union street, near Franklin street. Miss 
Jennie M. A. Hurley. Principal. Lot in Block 117, W. A., 137i x 137^ feet. Two story frame 
building. 8 rooms ; erected in 1888. Cost, $19,653. 

SOUTH END PRIMARY SCHOOL— Four classes. Somerset street, between Felton and Bur- 
rowR streets. Miss Ida E. Cbles, Principal Lot in University Mound fiturvey, 50 x 120 feet. 
One story frame building erected in 1877. Cost, $2,194. Additions in 1882 at a cost of $1,%1.40 

SPRING VALLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Fourteen classes. Broadway street, near Polk stieet. 
Silas A. White, Principal ; Mrs. Agnes C. Taylor. Vice-Principal. Lot in Block 21, W. A., 
137} X 137} fee-. Two story frame building erected in 1866. Cost. $13,423. Building raised and 
enlarged to 12 rooms in 1875. Cost, $7,650. Additional work in 1888. Cost. $2,812.50. 

STANFORD PRIMARY SCHOOL-Eight classes. Eighth street, near Harrison street, in rear 
of Franklin Grammar School. Miss Edith H. Crowley, Priocipal. Lot in Block 410, 140 x 275 
feet. Property also occupied by Franklin Grammar School. Two story frame building, 8 
rooms ; erected in 1867. Cost. $8,000. 

STARR KING PRIMARY SCHOOL— Twelve cUwses. Bryant street, between Sixth and Seventh 
streets. Miss Kate Conklin. Principal. Lot in Block 397. 92} x 275 feet. Three story frame 
building. 12 rooms ; erected in 1875. Cost. $28,794. 

SUNN Y8IDE SCHOOL— Two classes. 115 Flood avenue. Miss C. F. Riordan. Principal. Prop- 
erty occupied by this school is rented at a monthly rental of $15. 

SUNNY VALE SCHOOL— One class. Ban Bruno Road, near Six Mile House. Mrs. R. F. 
Greenan. Principal. Property occupied by this school is rented at a monthly rental uf 

SUTRO PRIMARY SCHOOL— Four classes. Twelfth avenue and Clen*ent street. Miss Mary 
Magner. Principal. Lot in Block 170. west of First avenue. 150 x 240 feet. One story frame 
building, 4 rooms ; erected in 1870. Cost. $5,450. This building was formerly located on Block 
266, west of First avenue, but was moved to this lot in 1895 and thoroughly overhauled at a 
total cost of $4,107. 
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:names and locatioxs of schools and description of school 

PROPERTY— Continued. 

WASHINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL-Twelve classes. Southwest corner of Wiwhington and 
Mason streets. Thomas B. White, Principal ; Thomas H. McCarthy, Vice-Principal. Lot in 
Block 188, 137i < 137^ feet. Two story and basement, frame building, erected in 1861. Cost. 
$17,117. Alterations in 1869 at a cost of $1,965. Bulkhead in 1873 at a cost of $2,670. 

WEBSTER PRIMARY SCHOOL -Seventeen classes. Fifth street, near Market street, in rear of 
Lincoln Grammar School. Miss Agnes M. Mannincr, Principal. Lot in Block 371, 275 x 273 
feet. Also occupied by Lincoln Grammar School, and property is described under heading of 
that school. One story frame building, 6 rooms ; erected in 1860. Cost, $12,499. One story 
frame building, 4 rooms ; erected in 1867. Cost, $2,700. Building raised in 1873 and four 
rooms added at a cost of ^2,690. 

WEST END SCHOOL -Three classes, San Jose Road, near Six Mile House. Miss Ella L. 
McCarthy. Principal. Lot in West End Map Block 23, 80 x 168 feet. One story frame building, 
2 rooms ; erected in 1867. Cost, $1,585. Additional room added later by department carpen- 
ters. 

WHITTIER PRIMARY SCHOOL- Seventeen classes. Harrison street, near Fourth street. Miss 
Emma E. Stincen. Principal. Lot in Block 374, 195 x 160 feet. Two story frame building, 20 
rooms ; erec:ed in 1880. Cost, $35,543.15. New heating plant added in 1894 at a cost of $1,996. 

WINFIELD SCOTT PRIMARY SCHOOL-Four classes. Lombard street, between Broderick 
and B^ker streets. Mrs. Emma S. Code, Principal. Lot in Block 553, W. A., 137i x 137J feet. 
One story frame building, 4 rooms ; erected in 1878. Co.^t, $3,080 80. 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 

These schools are held in the buildings used by Day Schools. 

BUSINESS EVENING SCHOOL— Twelve classes. Bush street, near Stockton street. Elbert C. 
Kilputrick, Principal ; G. H. Foulks, Vice-Principal. 

FRANKLIN EVENING SCHOOL— Eight classes. Eighth street, near Bryant street. Madison 
Babcock, Principal. 

FAIRMOUNT EVENING SCHOOL— Three classes. Chenery street, near Randall street. Miss 
M. W. Busteed, Principal. 

HAMILTON EVENING SCHOOL-Nine classes. Geary street, between Scott and Pierce streete. 
T. B. W. Leland, Principal. 

HORACE MANN EVENING SCHOOL— Six classes. Valencia street, between Twenty-second 
and Twenty-third streets. Miss K. H. Crowley, Principal. 

HUMBOLDT EVENING SCHOOL— Ten classes. Golden Gate avenue, between Hyde and Leav- 
enworth streets. Lawrence TaaflFe, Principal. 

IRVING SCOTT EVENING 3CHOOL-One class. Tennessee strceV. near Twenty-second street. 
Andrew J. Freese, Principal. 
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NAMES AND LOCATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY— Concluded. 

LINCOLN EVENING SCHOOL— Twenty-one classes. Fifth street, near Market street Alex- 
ander H. MaoDonald, Principal. 

MISSION EVENING SCHOOL— Three classes. Mission street, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets. Madieon Baboocic, Acting Principal. 

RICHMOND EVENING SCHOOL- One class. First avenue, near Point Lobos Avenue. Mad- 
ison Baboock. Acting Principal. 

WASHINGTON EVENING SCHOOL- Twelve classes. Washington and Mason streets. Miss 
Phllooiena M. Nolan, Principal ; Miss A. M. Fiala, Vice-Principal. 



LIST OF UNOCCUPIED PROPERTIES BELONGING TO 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



Lot in Block 119, on Post street, between Grant Avenue and Stockton street. 70xl22| feet. Leased 

July 1, 1892, for ten years, at $755 per month; later reduced to $600 per month. 
Lot in Block 137. on Clay street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 26^x75 feet. Rented at 

910 per month. 
Lot in Block 183, on northeast corner Taylor and Vallejo streets, 137ixl37i feet. 
Lot in Block 302, on Washington street, between Hyde and Leavenworth streets, 137^x137^ feet. 
Lot in Block 307. on Bush street, between Hyde and Leavenworth streets. 97^x137^. Formerly 

occupied by Girl's High School building, which was destroyed by fire in 1890. 
Lot in Block 371, known as Lincoln School Lots, fronting 275 feet on Market street by 100 feet in 

depth. Rented to various parties at $3,310 per month. 
Lot in Block 374, corner Fourth and Clara streets, 80x150 feet. Rented at $175 per month. 
Lot in Mission Block 61, on Nineteenth street, between Mission and Howard streets. 137^x1371 feet, 

less 60 feet included in Capp street. Title in litigation. 
Lot in Mission Block 104. on south side of Sixteenth street, between Sanchez and Noe streets, 137ix 

137i feet. In litigation. 
Lot in Mission Block 147, on Bryant street, between Twenty-second and Twenty-third streets, 

150x200 feet, to York street. 
Lot in Block 29 W. A., on south side of Francisco street, between Larkin and Polk streets, 1371x1371 

feet. Rented at $1 per month. 

Lot in Block 111 W. A., on south line of Bay street, between Franklin and Gough streets, 1371x137^ 

feet. In litigation, 
Lot in Block 123 W. A., on south line of Washington street, between Franklin and Gough streets. 

137ixl37i feet. 
Lot in Block 325 W. A., on north line of Greenwich street, between Webster and Fillmore streets, 

137^x120 feet. 

Lot in Block 465 W. A., on north line of Jackson street, between Scott and Devisadero straetSt 
137ixl37i feet. 

Lot iu Block 848 W. A. , on south line of Clay street, between Cherry street and First avenue, 137|xl37i 
feet. 
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WEST OP FIRST AVENUE AND NORTH OF THE PARK. THE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OWNS PROPERTY AS FOLLOWS: 

(All 150 X 240 feet J 

Block 95, Tweuty-lifth avenue, between California and Clement streets. 
Block 152, Thirty-first avenue, between California and Clement streets. 
Block 164. Nineteenth avenue, between California and Clement streete. 
Block 176, Seventh avenue, between California and Clement streets. 
Block 242, Forty-third avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 248, Thirty-seventh avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 254, Thirty-first avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 260, Twenty-fourth avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 266, Nineteenth avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 272, Thirteenth avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 278, Seventh avenue, between Point Lobos avenue and A street. 
Block 339, Forty third avenue, between B and C streets. 
Block 345, Thirty-seventh avenue, between B and C streets. 
Block 351, Thiity-first avenue, between B and C streets. 
Block 357, Twenty-fifth avenue, between B and C streets. 
Block 363, Nineteenth avenue, between B and C streets. 
Block 369. Thirteenth avenue, between B and C streets. 
Block 395, Sixteenth avenue, between C and D streets. 
Block 407. Twentynighth avenue, between C and D streets. 
Block 418, Thhrty-ninth avenue, lietween C and D streets. 

ALSO WEST OF FIRST AVENUE AND SOUTH OF THE PARK, AS FOLLOWS: 

CAll not otherwise started are 150 x 240 feet.) 

Block 673, First avenue, between I and J streets, irregular, 107x178 feet. 

Block 690, Nineteenth avenue, between I and J streets 

Block 696, Twenty-fifth avenue between I and J streets. 

Block 702, Thirty-first avenue, between I and J streets. 

Block 708, Thirty-seventh avenue, between I and J streets. 

Block 714. Forty-third avenue, betwesn I and J streets. 

Block 775, Eighth avenue, between K and L streets 

Block 780, Thirteenth avenue, between K and L streets. 

Block 786, Nineteenth avenue, between K and L streets. 

Block 792, Twenty-fifth avenue, between K and L streets. 

Block 798. Thirty-first avenue, between K and L streets. 

Block 804, Thirty-seventh avenue, between K and L streets. 

Block 810, Forty-third avenue, between K and L streets. 

Block 872, Thirteenth avenue, between M and N streets 

Block 878, Nineteenth avenue, between M and N streets. 

Block 884, Twenty-fifth avenue, between M and N streets. 

Block 890, Thirty-first avenue, between M and N streets. 

Block 896. Thhrty-seventh avenue, between M and N streets. 

Block 902, Forty-third avenue between M and N streets. 

Block 952. Ninth avenue between O and P streets, irregular, 147i x 182'feet. 

Block 957, Thirteenth avenue between O and P streets. 

Block 963, Nineteenth avenue between O and P streets. 

Block 969. Twenty-fifth avenue between O and P streets. 

Block 975, Thirty- first avenue between O and P streets. 

Block 981, Thirty-seventh avenue between O and P streets. 

Block 987, Forty third avenue between O and P streets. 
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Block 1.035, Thirteenth avenue between Q and R streetg. 

Block 1,044. Nineteenth avenue between Q and R streets. 

Block 1,050, Twenty-fifth avenue between Q and R streets. 

Block 1,056, Thirty-first avenue between Q and R streets. 

Biock 1,062, Thirty-seventh avenue between Q and R streets. 

Biock 1,068, Forty-third avenue between Q and R streets. 

Block 1.114. Thirteenth avenue between S and T streets. 

Block 1,120. Nineteenth avenue between S and T streets. 

Block 1,126, Twenty-fifth avenue between S and T streets. 

Block 1,132, Thirty-first avenue between S and T streets. 

Biock 1,138, Thirty-seventh avenue between S and T streets. 

Biock 1.144. Forty-third avenue between S and T streets. 

Block 1, 186, Fourteenth avenue between U and Y streets, irregular 161 x 92^ feet. 

Block 1.191, Nineteenth avenue between U and V streets. 

Block 1,197. Twenty -fifth avenue between U and Y streets. 

Block 1,203, Thirty -first avenue between U and Y streets. 

Block 1,209, Thirty-seventh avenue between IT and Y streets. 

Block 1,215, Forty-third avenue between IT and Y streets. 

Block 1,258, Nineteenth avenue between W and X streets. 

Block 1,264. Twenty-fifth avenue between W and X streets. 

Block 1,276. Thirty-seventh avenue between W and X streets, irregular 125 feet and ten inches 
X 240 feet. 

Block 1,282. Forty-third avenue between W and X streets, irregular 11 feet and two inches x 
240 feet. 

LOTS IN POTRERO. 

. Block 46. York street between Alameda and El Dorado streets, 100 x 200 feet. Rented at $2 
per mouth. 

Block 85, Utah street between Yolo and Colusa streets, 100 x 200 feet. 

Block 127, Yermont street between Solauo and Butte streets, 120 x 200 feet. 

Block 119, Kansas street between Yolo and Oolusa streets, 150 x 200 feet. 

Block 163, Rhode Island street between Mariposa and SoJano streets. 103 x 200 feet. Rented 
$2 per month. 

Block 226, Arkansas street between Nevada and Yolo streets, 150 x 200 feet. 

Block 254, Connecticut street between Yolo and Colusa streets, 150 x 200 feet. 

Block 265, Missouri street between Napa and Sierra streets, 150 x 200 feet. 

Block 287, Texas street between Nevada and Yolo streets. 150 x 200 feet. 

Block 391. Southwest corner Kentucky and Napa streets, 150 x 100 feet. 

OTHER OUTSIDE LOTS. 

Piecita Yalley Lands, California avenue from Eve to Adam street. 50 x 132 feet. 
Paul Tract Homestead, Berlin street between Irving and Ward streets. 85 feet and two inches x 
120 feet. 
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ADDRESS OF 

PRESIDENT CHARLES L BARRINGTON 

UPON THE OCCASION OF HIS RE-ELECTION JAN. 3d, i8q8. 



To the Honorable Board of Education— 

Gentlemen : For this renewed proof of your personal regard 
and official confidence, please accept my assuiances of deepest 
appreciation and my heartfelt thanks. 

The year just ended has not been an uneventful one; hampered 
as our Board has been in various wajs, /. e. in its unsuccessful 
efforts to secure an adequate appn)priation for the current fiscal 
year; in the possession of a number of school buildings justly 
characterized by the late Grand Jury as '^Barns,^^ **and being fit 
only for fire wood," as well as in other ways, there has yet been 
accomplished much to which we may look back with satisfaction. 

THE OFFICE FORCE. 

The Board has been particularly fortunate in the selection of 
employees for this office and the former numerous complaints of 
incivility and discourtesy have been unknown during the past 
year. 

DUAL positions: 

Early in our official career a just and proper action was taken 
inhibiting teachers in the day schools from occupying at the same 
time positions in the evening schools of this Department. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The Board of Examiners chosen upon the expiration of the 
terms of the members of the preceding Board have been selected 
with the sole view of fitness and competency, and without pol- 
itical or personal considerations. 
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SCHOOL CENSUS. 

The thorough and systematic manner in which the census of 
children of school age of this city and county was taken, resulted 
in a materially increased allowance from the State for school 
purposes. 

EXAMINATION OF EYES. 

The oculists appointed to examine the condition of the eyes of 
pupils of this Department, have done a vast amount of work 
without expense to tne taxpayers of this city. These gentlemen 
should be commended for their thorough and painstaking work, 
and especially upon the fact that all of the schools have been 
treated alike, and no favored location selected at the expense of 
the poorer ones. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS. 

The Special Teachers elected into the Department have been, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain, eminently satisfactory in 
every way. Several among them— such as Miss Carpenter, teach- 
er of singing, and Prof. George Miehling, Instructor of Physical 
Culture, receiving words of commendation from all with whom 
they come in contact. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

It has been the endeavor of the Board to comply as far as pos- 
sible with the demand for extension of the Evening School Sys- 
tem, and much of a positive nature has been accomplished; 
however should it be demonstrated at anytime that thenecessity 
for any of these classes does not exist, the Committee on Evening 
Schools should not hesitate to recommend consolidation of any 
such class or classes. Such action should be based of course upon 
the average nightly attendance; not upon a snap tally, nor yet 
upon the attendance during the holiday season, when, as is well 
known, hundreds of pupils are compelled to absent themselves 
owing to their respective occupations. 

OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS. 

It is regrettable that appropriations were not allowed us for 
the purpose of providing proper school facilities for the residents 
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of Richmond, Noe Valley, Mission Road and other districts. 
Early in our administration the need of school buildings in each 
of these neighborhoods became apparent, and much individual 
and collective work was done towards securing appropriations 
for this purpose. Our efforts, however, did not meet with that 
degree of success which so good a cause deserved. 

Notwithstanding the inadequate appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, the Board has made every endeavor to accommodate 
pupils in these districts by procuring, wherever possible, outside 
room**, until at the present time we have something like forty-five 
rented rooms in which classes are being instructed. Necessarily 
this has left much to be desired "and at the present time children 
are compelled in many instances to travel two and three miles to 
school. This is particularly the case with pupils attending the 
higher grammar grades. 

Again, we have in some class rooms from 80 to 100 children, 
which is decidedly unsanitary and objectionable. 

Such a condition of affairs should not exist. The outlying dis- 
tricts are entitled to far more consideration than has been ac- 
corded them, and there seems to be no just reason why the 
repeated demands of the people of these districts for better school 
accommodations have not long since been complied with. 

CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

As before mentioned, the conditions of many of our school 
houses, 3'ards and outhouses, is simply deplorable, and it is hardly 
overstating this mark to say that we found upon our induction 
into ofiice. there awaiting us, a set of buildings which were like 
the fabled **OneHoss Shay'* in the last days of its existence, ready 
to collapse, and to which, were there other means of housing the 
pupils, it would be a measure of economy to apply the torch. 

Necessarily a vast amount of work has been occasioned and 
this Board has endeavored to atone as far as possible for the 
neglect and shortcomings of former years. 

While on the subject of expenditures, I would earnestly request 
the members of committees having in charge the disbursements 
of funds to examine closely and carefully prices of materials, sup- 
plies, ttc. furnished the department. 

I say this, not feeling there is or has been any cause for com- 
plaint. I have from time to time taken occasion to verify prices 
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wherever a doubt might exist, and have found in all cases that 
the department is apparently being lairly treated. Still in a 
large department, such as ours is, it is requisite that the utmost 
care and vigilance be exercised. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study as prepared and submitted by Superintend- 
ent Webster, and adopted by this Board, has met with opposi- 
tion in many quarters. I believe personally that it was an en- 
deavor to advance the standing of this Department. Whether or 
not it has overshot the mark the future alone must tell ; however 
one good has resulted : the elasticity of our Department has been 
fairly well tested, and it evidences well for the ability and com- 
petency of our teachers, that a course of study so greatly at 
variance with former methods has been so well assimilated. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Education: We have arrived at the 
meridian of the term allotted us: there yet remains to us one year 
of official life. May the increascid experience gained during the 
year which has depc^rted, enable each of us to labor still more 
zealously and efficiently during the one that is to come, to pro- 
mote the highest welfare of the great public, which has especially 
honored us by entrusting their central most vital interestb— the 
public schools — to our watchful keeping and fostering care, and 
may our official conduct fullj' meet their reasonable expectation, 
and amply justify their entire confidence. 
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San Francisco, June 9, 1897. 
To the Honorable Board of Education^ 

Gentlemen: In compliance with Section 2 of **An Act to En- 
force the Educational Rights of Children," approved March 28, 
1874. I have authorized the Secretary to publish the law as 
required for three weeks during the month of June. 

I believe that we should enforce the provisions of this Act in so 
far as we can. I am satisfied that there will be a cheerful com. 
pliance with its provisions if they are made known. It has^ prac- 
tically been allowed to remain a dead letter for years. While the 
law gives authority for the prosecution of those who willfully 
violate it, at the same time it is sufficiently flexible to work no 
hardship on any one. Its provisions as applicable to this city 
are substantially as follows : 

1. It is made compulsory to send children between the ages of 
8 and 14 years to school at least two-thirds of the time that 
school is maintained, 12 weeks of which must be continuous. 

2. Children may be excused from such attendance by the 
Board of Education for the following reasons : 

(1) Those whose bodily or mental condition prevents their 
attendance or application to study. 

(2) Those whose parents or guardians are extremely poor or 
sick. 

(3) Those who are taught in a private school, at home, or who 
have already acquired a good knowledge of such branches as are 
taught in the public schools. 

3. Any person who does not comply with the provisions of the 
law is liable to a fine of not more than twenty dollars for the first 
offense and for the second and each subsequent offense a fine of 
not less than twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars. The 
persons convicted are compelled to pay all costs. 

The schools of this city wili hare been on the 18th of June in 
session for the school year of 1896-97, 197 days. In round num- 
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bers, 131 days is two-thirds of this time. It would"be interesting 
to know how many children have not attended school that many 
days during the year and how many have not attended school 12 
consecutive weeks. In other words, the number who have not 
complied with the law and the reasons therefor. I would sug- 
gest that another year the annual report of the principals be so 
amended that these facts will be shown. I would further suggest 
that at the close of each school month, principals report the 
name and age of such pupils as may have left during the month, 
excepting in the case of those transferred, reasons for their leav- 
ing school, and the name and residence of their respective parents. 

The Police Department might be requested to furnish an officer 
whose duty would be under the direction of the Superintendent 
to examine properly into any case so reported, and where it is 
found that the pupil is between the ages of 8 and 14 years to en- 
deavor to enforce the act except in those instances which are 
recognized by the law as sufficient grounds for excuse. 

If this is done, I am satisfied that it will result in an increased 
enrollment and a higher average daily attendance in our schools. 
In any event, it is our duty to see by every means in our power 
that every child in the city, if possible, is in attendance in either a 
public or private school, or is in some way receiving such instruc- 
tions as will fit it for citizenship. 

Michigan and New York have recently enacted compulsory 
education laws. Public sentiment in both States seems to not 
only favor the statutes but their enforcement as well. I believe 
public opinion in this city will uphold us in the matter. 

Very respectfully, 

CHAS. L. BARRINGTON, 

President Board of Education. 
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ADDRESS BY 

DR. ANDREW S. DRAPER, 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 



BEFORE THE 



SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. DECEMBER ?o. 1B97. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHER. 

Governments are formed and maintained for personal safety 
and public security. All well ordered governments are institu- 
tional as well as constitutional. They are constitutional in 
that they rest upon and are bound together by written laws, 
and are concluded by the acts of the law-makers and the deter- 
minations of courts and officers; they are institutional in that 
the purity and culture, the strength and power, aims and pur- 
poses, of the national life are determined by the habits and 
customs, the circumstances and needs of the people; by their 
manner of living and power of endurance; by the plane upon 
which their thought moves, as well as by its strength and 
direction; by the trend of their feelings; by the opportunities 
which they seek and the advantages which they create; by the 
ways in which and the purposes for w^hich they associate 
together; by the organizations which they eflfect, the structures 
which they erect, the enterprises which they undertake and the 
works which they accomplish. These features of the common 
life of the people give rise to the national institutions, and 
these make the national character. Constitutions are steel 
bands holding a people together from without; institutions are 
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furnaces which melt their lives together and produce chemical 
affinity in their sentiments and feelings. Constitutions give 
form and lend strength to the national organization ; institu- 
tions determine the quality and power of the national life. 

THE PUBI.IC SCHOOL SYSTEM, THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN 
7NSTITUTICNS. 

In our confederated republic there is one institution which 
towers above all the rest. It is the institution of institutions. 
It is unique and characteristic. While other nations are now 
beginning to imitate some of its features, there is no other 
institution in the world with its purposes, its aspirations and 
its plan of oiganization. It was not created; it has grown. 
It has been developed out of our experiences, and formed and 
shaped by our necessities. It has a distinguishing aim in view. 
It is not local, but general. It has all the means of the people 
behind it, and the authority of the sovereign power of the 
nation permeates its whole being and may be manifest in its 
every act. Open to all, free from intolerance, declaring the 
universal brotherhood of man, providing an equipment for any 
livelihood, pointing ambition to the grandest accomplishments, 
the great free-school system of the country is, with its 400,000 
teachers, its 15,000,000 children, and costing $200,000,000 
annually, at once the best exemplification and the best inspira- 
tion of American character. It is the cap-stone of our temple, 
and it holds the place of honor nearest the flag. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

It is my purpose to speak of the spirit of the school system, 
the greatest of our institutions. By this I mean, not the visible 
organization, not buildings, not devices, not books, not regula- 
tions, but the life which animates and breathes through all 
these things. We are accustomed to say that the teacher 
makes the school, and we say rightly. Then the spirit of the 
teacher makes the spirit of the school. We are wont to dwell 
upon the competency of the teacher, and to multiply and 
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emphasize the instrumentalities which enhance it. When we 
speak of the qualifications of the teacher, the practical mind 
goes to intellectual strength, to knowledge of affairs and to 
scholarly attainments; and the professional mind thinks of 
these and also of pS5'chological investigations and of pedagogi- 
cal training and experience. You must know that I am not 
indifferent to these things. No teacher can be proficient whose 
scholarship is not broader and deeper than the mere routine of 
her grade. One who has no understanding of the history of 
education, of the processes of mind growth, of the methods 
which experience has shown to produce desirable results, and 
whose mind is not strong enpugh to stand alone, move forward 
by its own motion and think out things on its own account, is 
only a plodder and no teacher at all. But even this is not all. 
My thought to-day is that there is another element in the 
essential equipment of a good teacher. If more difficult to 
describe, if more troublesome to cultivate, it is even more 
indispensable to the happiness of the individual, to her influ- 
ence upon others, and to the effectiveness and fruitfulness of 
her work. 

I refer to the power which moves the machinery of life, the 
motives which inspire action and the quality of the faith which 
characterizes works. The heart, as well as the mind, is 
involved in the vocation of the teacher. The emotional, as 
well as intellectual, elements of human nature necessarily play 
important parts in the work of training others. By the spirit 
I mean the emotional nature held and guided by reason; the 
intellectual nature propelled and determined by the nobler 
emotions. It is not the physical nature. The body without 
the spirit is dead. It is the life principle, the immortal part, 
the power-producing part, the energy, the vivacity, the ardor, 
the attachments, the courage which determine what shall be 
undertaken, and then puts its hand to the accomplishment of 
that end with a power which makes achievement inevitable. 

Spirit sees opportunities; it recognizes occasions; it acts 
with spontaneity when the time comes. It manifests itself 
according to circumstances and necessities. 
6 
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Let me illustrate. In the winter of 1891-92, a train, for 
some trival reason, came to an unusual stop near the village of 
Hastings on the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road, at perhaps the most beautiful and historic part of the 
Hudson River Valley. The unusual stoppage of the train 
created the occasion for the exercise of unusual care. The 
rules of the company were explicit. It became the immediate 
duty of the trainman who had^charge of the rear platform to 
take his lantern and go back and warn any approaching train. 
Mere stick that he proved himself to be, if he had only followed 
his orders all would have been well. It was dark, but not 
stormy. There was no excuse. If he had possessed any of 
the spirit which the public has the right to expect in a train- 
man, he would have met the occasion and protected his train, 
orders or no orders. He had no spirit; he disobeyed his 
orders; the through express crashed into the rear of the stand- 
ing train, a score of people were killed and as many more 
maimed and mangled for life. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day after this unfortunate 
occurrence, I left Albany to come west, in the last car of the 
second section of the southwestern limited express. The two 
trains, making more than forty 'miles an hour, were less than 
ten minutes apart. The weather had become very cold, the 
wind was blowing a gale, and the snow was so thick that one 
could not see the length of a car. When in the snow-belt, 
between Utica and Syracuse, the engineer whistled so sharply 
and the air-brakes were set so suddenly, and wnth such terrific 
effect, that it was evident there was serious occasion for an 
abrupt stop. As the train slowed up and stopped the cries of 
a man were heard outside. Opening the rear door, the figure 
of a man with unlighted lamps, climbed up into the vestibule 
and fell upon the platform exhausted. His emotions were un- 
controllable, and he continually murmured, ** I stopped her; 
he saw me; I brought her down." Assisting him inside the 
car, we slowly gathered the facts. This w^as the rear train- 
man on the first section of our double train. His train had 
overhauled a freight wreck and been obliged to stop. The 
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circumstances were appalling, the danger was imminent, but 
the man who was responsible, proved equal to the emergency. 
He buttoned up his coat, took his lamps and ran up the track, . 
into the darkness and the blinding storm. If he had obeyed 
his orders in a perfunctory way only, it would have been of no 
avail. His lamps were blown out, and he exhausted his last 
matches in vain eflforts to relight them in the wind. Only un- 
usual resources would now distinguish him from any tramp, in 
the mind of the engineer. But his spirit rose to the occasion. 
Removing his coat and taking that in one hand and his light- 
less lamps in the other, he ran on up the track. Soon our 
train came in sight. He followed the track; he got within 
the glare of the headlight; he frantically swung his lamps and 
his coat and hallooed with all his might to the monarch in the 
cab; he heard the whistle of the engine and heard the brakes 
take hold, got off the track as the train was close upon him, 
and, as it stopped, was helped into the last car. That was 
spirit. It had saved his train; perhaps ours also. 

Contrast the acts of these two men and see the value of spirit 
in the affairs of life. One of them could have averted a sick- 
ening disaster, by mere obedience to the plain requirements 
of the service, and without any unusual exertion, and did it 
not. When the shock came, he was probably finding fault 
with some one because his train had stopped. He was not 
worthy the name of man. As Portia, in the Merchant of 
Venice, says of one of her rejected lovers, ** God made him, 
and so, I suppose, we shall have to let him pass for a man." 
The other could not divert a like disaster by mere mechanical 
obedience to requirements, but only by thought, quick appre- 
ciation, instant action, by drawing upon his resources, by 
energy and nerve, which never thought of failing and never 
doubted the result. Ah! under his rough dress there was the 
true heart and the buoyant nature of a man. 

*^A man's a man for a' that,'' 

Within the scope of his employment, within the line of his 
duty, he showed spirit of the very highest order. The dif- 
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ference in results was the difference of the spirit in the two 
men. It was death in one case; it was life in the other. 

If the spirit of the employee is a vital element in the opera- 
tions of that important institution, the railway system, so is 
the spirit of the teacher vital to that infinitely more important 
institution, the public school system of the country. It must be 
of a different kind, it must manifest itself in very different ways, 
but it must be no less effective in its consequences and accomp- 
lishments. It must be purer, finer, stronger, more sponta- 
neous, more versatile, the ever present support of the school, 
and the never failing inspiration of the highest aims of the 
human family, for whose promotion the school system exists. 

Let us see what characteristic qualities we are justified in 
looking for in the spirit of the teacher and in the spirit of the 
schools. 

CULTURE. 

First, we must expect to find the spirit of the teacher marked 
by culture. The teacher has had some early educational ad- 
vantages surely. The foundations have been at least fairly 
well laid. There is something to build upon. The powers of 
the mind have been well set in operation. Opportunities have 
been frequent and constant. The habit of enquiry and investi- 
gation must have been acquired. The surroundings must have 
been favorable, there must have been some results. Taste has 
been aroused and it has grown. Then, the work of teacher 
has been for others. She has endeavored to open the minds of 
her pupils and arouse their powers. She has become interested 
in them. She has witnessed the development of the human 
powers; she has seen minds open and souls grow. This start 
in life, this environment and this experience must have had a 
refining influence upon her own mind and her own soul. With 
all the tribulations and annoyances, if the true teacher has 
developed, the immortal part of her nature will show purity, 
strength, breadth of information, variety of accomplishment, 
power of discrimination, delicacy of feeling and nobility of 
bearing, which will be recognized in all intellectual and culti- 
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vated centers. The gross and coarse, common to all human 
nature, will be eliminated gradually; the language, the man- 
ners, the style will change, the life will be keyed to the music 
of the humanities; the soul will* aspire to the heights of the 
sublime. 

KINDNESS. 

Kindness will have a large share in the spirit of the teacher. 
It is fortunate that it is so, for the need of it is great. 

The child is not an inanimate, unfeeling thing. He is a 
live, active, sensitive being. If he possesses the elements of 
future growth, he is a wilful, perverse, troublesome being. He 
may be lovable, he may be repellant. He may be defective in 
phj'^sical or mental organization; he may be unfortunate in 
home surroundings. Whatever the conditions, he is in the 
hand of the teacher to be developed and trained. He is not 
alone; the same teacher has fifty similar charges. The paren- 
tal feeling is absent. Yet the child is altogether subject to 
her. Within her sphere she is an autocrat. She may manage 
wisely, kindly and justly, and commonly she does. She may 
rule with rank injustice, and frequently she does. She may 
act with kindly purpose and yet injustice may result. She 
may be taxed to the limit of strength and endurance. She may 
be inexperienced. She may have wandered into a state of 
chronic severity and fretfulness. She may have dyspepsia and 
mistake it for principle. But no matter what the circum- 
stances, her power is unlimited. The continuous exercise of 
power over inferior or younger minds is in certain ways dwarf- 
ing. The tendency to favoritism is natural ; we all like pleas- 
ant people and nice children better than disagreeable people 
and repellant children. The teacher is in this regard at least 
not so very different from other people. Government in the 
school room is so absolute that the danger is apparent. A 
word, a mark, a look may be the effective instrument of in- 
justice, and injustice inflicts a deeper wound upon the temper- 
ament of the child than we are accustomed to think. He has 
keener perception and deeper feeling than we suppose. I^ook 
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back, recall experiences, and ponder. The child's troubles 
seem trivial to adults, but they are real to him ; his suffering 
is acute. Yet he has no appeal ; he is without redress ; if he 
has been the subject of mistakes or mistreatment it is thought 
to be a mistake to tell him of it. And so we should reason 
that there might be injustice, while we know from experience, 
at least I do, that there is injustice in the schools. 

That there is no more, is owing to the large element of kind- 
ness which is developed in the spirit of the true teacher. 
Nourish and cultivate it; do not repress it. There is no 
danger of too much of it. There is no possibility of erring on 
the right side. There can be none too much justice meted out 
to childhood. Guard against injustice if you would fortify 
your position ; indulge in favoritism if you would impair and 
undermine it. But kindness means more than justice. Equal 
and exact justice is the right of every child in the schools and 
he knows it. We are not to stand upon a mere question of 
rights, however. We are not to prevent contact and associ- 
ation with pupils. They are entitled to a time when they may 
make explanations and prefer requests outside of the class 
hour and in a familiar and confidential way. Matters will go 
more smoothly if it is allowed. It means everything to the 
pupil ; it may mean much to the teacher. We are to help this 
child up to manhood and womanhood and good citizenship. 
Kindness will unlock his heart and uplift his soul. It will 
gain his allegiance and draw out the best that is in him. Let 
it be ever present. Let the stream never fail. Let it increase 
in volume and in power. It will make the school room at- 
tractive to you and to him, it will render your name a fra- 
grant memory in his later years, and when life's lengthened 
shadows encompass you, it will light your pathway up to the 
Invisible and the Unknown. 

COURTESY. 

Kindness in the school means courtesy to the public. It is 
not always easy to render it. You are brought in contact with 
all manner of people, the ignorant and rude as well as the 
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cultured. You meet people most commonly upon a subject 
concerning which they are much interested and most sensitive, 
and about which you are very liable to misinterpretation, for 
their own children are the informants. It is not necessary for 
me to say that the circumstances are frequently trying. How- 
ever there is but one course to pursue. Patience must never 
fail. If the treatment of the child has been kindly, if the 
teacher's duty has been fully discharged, disagreeable inter- 
views will not be numerous and when one occurs there will be 
no occasion to fear. In any event, and upon all occasions, the 
person who stands as the representative of the public school 
system must treat every one with whom her work brings her 
in contact, and especially every parent of one of her pupils, 
with considerate attention and courtesy. It is not for her to 
assume an attitude of antagonism or of disagreeable superior- 
ity ; she is neither to 6e indifferent nor to appear indifferent ; 
she is not to say things which will wound the parent 
concerning his child, when unnecessary, even though they are 
true. She is to smooth out troubles, she is to help the parent 
and the child, and she is to show that she is anxious to help 
them. She is to do it because it is the right thing to do, and 
because it is in her heart to do it. She is to do it with real 
and true diplomacy. Her spirit in this regard and ability in 
these directions will be a very exfcellent measure of her 
strength and fitness as a teacher. If she fails here she will 
weaken her position beyond recovery, and ought to. But a 
spirit which radiates kindness to the pupil and courtesy to the 
public will make her secure. 

TRUTH. 

If there is any one spirit which I would have uppermost in 
the work of the schools, it is the spirit of truth. 

*• Tkcre is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
There is nothing so royal as truth." 

It is the foundation of character. The other virtues rest 
upon it. If the principle of truth is established, the other ele- 
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mehts of an honorable career will be likely to follow along in 
their own good time. Therefore, the spirit of the teacher 
must be the spirit of truth ; the truth must be held up to the 
admiration of the school ; and all things must be done to giv e 
it an abiding place in the lives of all. 

There is no unpardonable sin in childhood, and therefore 
falsehood is not an unpardonable sin with children. It is a 
very common one ; it is a very trying and reprehensible one. 
It should be made the sin of sins among children, and the 
power of the schools should be centered upon the correction of 
the evil. If the public schools could bestow even the elements 
of an education upon every American child, and could make a 
sound regard for the truth an element in his character, Amer- 
ican citizenship would be safe, and the Republic would stand 
as long as governments continue upon the earth. 

Act the truth. Do not pretend to know things you do not 
know. Do not insist upon things about which you are uncer- 
tain. Even a child does not expect a teacher to be the em- 
bodiment of all wisdom. If she claims it, he knows she is 
masquerading ; if she admits a doubt, he knows she is acting 
truly; he sees that he and his teacher have somethings in com- 
mon ; she has a stronger hold upon him. 

I know a boy who handed up his written spelling lesson for 
correction. The teacher marked a word as incorrect, which 
he thought was spelled correctly. He gathered up his courage 
and told her he thought she had made a mistake. She brushed 
him aside with an indignant remark, about doubting her abil- 
ity to spell. In ten minutes he saw her engaged in profound 
communion with the dictionary. He gained confidence. She 
said nothing, but seemed dejected. He put his paper in his 
pocket and went home, and consulted his dictionary. He had 
spelled the word correctly. She had lost his good opinion for- 
ever. It was a serious loss, but who shall say that she did not 
pay the proper penalty of her act. She had made a mistake. 
It was not serious at the outset. It was a comparatively 
small matter that she had an erroneous impression about the 
spelling of the word. But persistence after she knew better 
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was acting an untruth. It was utterly inexcusable. It was 
impolitic too. Suppose she had given him only what was his 
due and said, ** My boy, I was hasty and wrong about that ; 
you were right ; I will have to be more careful next time. ' * 
He would have been exultant, but that would not have humili- 
ated her. She would have gained his respect and his friend- 
ship as well. 

In another case, a teacher told Mary, a young Miss among 
her pupils, that Martha, her intimate girl friend, was head- 
strong and flighty and not doing well, and asked her to exert 
her influence over her and help her reclaim the wayward sister. 
The teacher told Martha the same things about Mary and 
exacted her help to recover the other sinner from destruction. 
Neither of the girls was in danger. The teacher did not think 
they were. She probably meant well enough. She intended 
to profit each girl by getting her interested in helping the 
other. But she did not think far enough or as truly as she 
ought. The girls compared notes. They discovered that 
there was an element of deception about the matter and the 
result was not particularly helpful to the teacher. 

There is mathematical accuracy about the truth. It always 
fits together. There is no safe compromise ground. The 
danger signal is upon the border line. Truth or untruth may 
be acted as well as spoken. It is not necessary at all times to 
tell all that is true. But whatever is said and whatever is done 
in the schools, is to be open and straightforward, wholly 
and within the bounds of truth. 

In nothing more than in this matter does the spirit of the 
teacher make the tone of the school. Put a premium upon 
the truth. Never doubt a child's word lightly or for insuffi- 
cient reason. Expect and assume that he will tell the truth. 
Trust him and it will help him. Do not punish him by word 
or sign or deed, simply because he owns his faults. Forgive 
him for his shortcomings and reward him with your entire 
confidence if he will tell you the exact truth. Then the spirit 
of truth will flourish in your school, and character will grow 
under your roof. 
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NATURAI.NESS. 

In the plan of the old education the school was a place of 
detention, the work was only routine and the teacher was the 
embodiment of force. In the plan of the new education the 
school is a work-shop; the teacher is a helper; all are to do 
original work together. The new plan is infinitely better 
than the old. Keep in line with it. 

The teacher will be a learner; the teacher must be a learner. 
Upon no other principle can the work proceed. The stream 
will dry up unless it be continually augumented. The power 
will give out unless it is constantly reinforced. Work with 
the school and all will go well. 

Be true; be yourself; be natural. Do not be over serious. 
I^et the children be children. Let nature in — human nature, 
and animal nature and vegetable nature. How it will bring 
interest to the work of the schools! How it will open the 
minds of the children, give them affection for animal life, and 
send them hunting in the fields and the woods for the products 
of nature! Talk in conversational tones and use expressions 
that are natural. Do things in ordinary ways. Let the spirit 
of the school copy the spirit of a well-ordered home, where all 
interests are the same, where all the members have common 
rights, where the weak or the unfortunate are given the most 
help, where natural characteristics find ready expression, and 
all work pleasurably and happily together for the common good. 

CHKERFULNKSS. 

One of the most unmistakable tendencies of school work is 
to warp the temperament of the teacher. A life which is de- 
voted to teaching must be upon its guard. If not, it is quite 
liable to drift into a petulant and ascetic state, and then its 
power for usefulness is almost destroyed. If it avoids the 
danger, it will grow richer and stronger, happier and more 
potent for good, with the accumulating years. 

Cheerfulness of spirit is the product of a kind heart and a wise 
head. It is an invaluable product. Let good cheer fill the room. 
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It is as vital to the healthful development of child nature as water 
and sunshine are to the healthful growth of plants. The school- 
room where good cheer does not reign is a desolate place, and the 
children who occupy it are unfortunate objects of sympathy. 
Child-life is impressionable. It needs help. It responds quickly. 
Deny it the light and warmth, and it will be stunted and dwarfed ; 
it may be utterly ruined. Nourish it, and it will be the noblest 
work of the Almighty. Like begets like. A solemn, funereal and 
complaining teacher develops peevish, fretful and disagreeable 
children. Fretfulness is ill-mannered; it is no less ill-mannered 
in a teacher than in any other person; it is even more so, for it 
reproduces itself; it makes ill-mannered children. Cheerfulness is 
contagious also. It extends, reproduces and perpetuates itself. 
It will make the desert blossom as the rose. As children need it, 
so they love it. They drink it in, brighten up, look heavenward 
and begin to grow. It calls out the best that is in them. The 
better and nobler tendencies gain strength and exert their 
influence upon others. If you have a sunny and^buoyant tempera- 
ment, you cannot be too thankful for it. If you have it not, do 
not be discouraged, for it may be acquired. It is an acquisition 
even more imperative to your work than a knowledge of English 
or mathematics. Strive for it. It will bring you happiness and 
give you power. 

ANIMATION. 

The teacher must have a spirit that is overflowing with anima- 
tion. Alertness will head off difficulties. Work will cure a multi- 
tude of tribulations. Enthusiasm will carry everything before it. 
The living, life-loving, life-giving attributes of human nature 
which the Almighty has implanted in every normal child must be 
met and satisfied by the same attributes of human nature in the 
teacher. Teaching is easy when it accords with the laws of 
nature. It is hard when it attempts to cross natural high- 
ways. To an irrepressible, light-hearted, fun-loving child, a 
slow-going, solemn-faced, dolorous, profound teacher is at once a 
hindrance, a burden and a nuisance. More than one school has 
been borne down by too much profundity administered with too 
much solemnity. The love of fun, the elasticity, the spontaneity, 
the irrepressibility of childhood, should be the instruments of the 
teacher in training up the perfect man. The boy who breaks most 
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makes most if well trained. The teacher who does not know that 
athletic sports make better boys and stronger girls, mentally, 
morally, physically, and who does not support them with true 
sympathy and real pleasure, should be put on the shelf and with- 
out a label. The one who cannot carry energy into the recesses 
of arithmetic and grammar, without drubbing all of the life out 
the souls of children, should be put upon the retired list of the 
army of martyrs and without a pension. The one who has no 
wit, or is afraid to use it for fear of seeming undignified or losing 
control of the school, is a Mr. Husk right from Huskville. They 
have no children and no recent knowledge of schools at Husk- 
ville. 

INVESTIGATION. 

The spirit of inquiry and investigation must pervade the school. 
If the teacher has it, the school will gain it. It is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the new education. The teacher who has ceased to 
be studious has ceased to teach. The child who has not begun to 
investigate has not begun to think or to learn. A teacher must 
be capable of original thought. A mechanical automaton cannot 
teach. A parrot cannot teach. No mere copyist can teach. The 
school must not be treated en masse alone, but as individuals. 
The mind of the teacher must be in contact with the mind of each 
separate child, and not attempt to till it but to arouse it to 
action. That is teaching. What is told a child is very liable to 
gain no lodgment in his mind. What he finds out for himself 
becomes a part of himself. It also gives him pleasure, whets his 
intellectual appetite, and strengthens him for still further investi- 
gation. The boundless resources of nature and the endless prod- 
ucts of art must be used to develop his originality, and the 
trained mind of the teacher must be able to direct it. Then the 
mind of the child will acquire information, and, what is infinitely 
better, it will gain fiber, become ambitious, and begin to reach 
out upon its own account and take hold upon the world*s affairs. 
That is mind education. 

STEADINESS. 

The character of the teacher must be steady. There must be 
self-control. The spirit must be courageous. It must understand 
the ground it occupies, and maintain it. It must know the course 
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it is to pursue, and hold to it. It need not be unduly elated, and 
certainly it must not be unduly cast down by the daily incidents 
of the school. It must remember that there have been other 
days, and that there will be other days. It must not fret or 
worry over commonplace matters. It must meet its responsi- 
bilities squarely, promptly. It must keep moving ahead. Even if 
a duty of unusual import falls upon the teacher, she need not go 
into a decline over it. There is no occasion even then for specu- 
lating upon the unfathomable or reaching after the unattainable. 
She is to meet it without reflecting more than a week upon it, with- 
out discussing it until undue mystery and trouble seem to encom- 
pass it. She is to act deliberately, with the best sense she has 
and in the best way she can. No one expects more. In ninety- 
nine times of a hundred it will be all right. In the hundredth 
time some one will help her make it all right. She must have 
her wits about her, and rise to meet any unusual occasion. She 
must be strong and steady enough to be counted upon; she 
must have the reliability which is the foundation of confidence. 
All this is somewhat a matter of character, somewhat a matter 
of experience. It may be acquired. Strive for it. It is a jewel. 
Do not be afraid. If the purposes are sound, there is nothing 
to fear. Bear up bravely, cheerily, and keep going ahead. Never 
mind the possibility of mistakes. They are comparatively few 
and of small consequence, if the head is clear and the heart all 
right. He who never makes mistakes never accomplishes things. 
Push on steadily, hopefully, doing things as they may come to 
your hand, thinking of things which ought to be done, and you 
will gather strength and confidence, you will gain standing and 
influence, and you will steady the whole system and support the 
entire work. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The spirit of patriotism must pervade the schools. It has come 
into them with new strength and meaning in these recent months. 
It is to be encouraged by every proper instrumentality. The 
instrumentality more potent than any other is the soul and spirit 
of the teacher. Mr. Emerson said it made not so much differ- 
ence what one studies as whom he studies with. Flags are of 
small moment, except as they are suggestive and emblematical. 
You may display in these schools all the bullet-riddled battle 
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flags which the gallant soldiers of the Union armies carried so 
proudly up the great avenue of the capital city on the famous 
review at the close of the Rebellion, and the effect will be lost 
unless the teacher knows American history, unless she can recall 
the cost and understands the value of our distinguishing Ameri- 
can institutions, unless she sees at a glance what the flag means, 
unless her spirit is attuned and her feet keep step to the music of 
the Union. But if she does know, and if she does see» and if she 
does feel, there will indeed be patriotism in the school, flag or no 
flag. 

Other nations understand this, and act upon it. In Germany 
the teacher is, in law, an officer of the state; is sworn to sup- 
port the government, obey its laws and promote its interests in 
all conceivable ways. The arrangement of the room, the books 
that are used, the songs that are sung, all the words spoken and 
all the things done, are made to give significance to the three- 
colored flag and contribute to the greatness of the Fatherland. 
In France no person can enter the service of the schools who is 
not a native Frenchman. Every precaution is observed to have 
the heart of the teacher pulsate in harmony with the heart of the 
State, and every means taken to bring the help of the teacher to 
the support of the State. 

The American public school, as I remarked at the beginning, 
has grown to be the greatest of American institutions. It has 
come to have an autonomy and a purpose of its own. To under- 
stand and promote this purpose is a prime duty of every teacher 
in the schools, and before one can do this he must recall the 
history and study the growth of the public school system. 

We cannot rehearse the fascinating story now, but we may 
study it with profit at our leisure. In a word, we may say now, 
that the time was, and it is not so very long ago, when American 
schools were merely local, unrelated and elementary, when they 
were poorly sustained, when but little was taught, and that was 
not taught well. There were schools or not as settlements saw 
fit. The idea that education was a matter of private concern, 
that if schools were to be kept at all they must be supported by 
those who had children to send to them, universally prevailed. 
By gradual process this has all been changed. The State exercises 
its authority in the matter. It undertakes to see that a school is 
maintained within reach of every home. So far as it thinks well 
it determines the character and regulates the work of the school. 
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It relates all the schools together in a common system. It 
pledges all the property of the people to the education of the 
children of all the people. The poor have opportunities equal to 
the rich. The right to an education is the inheritance of every 
American child. 

There is plan and purpose behind all this. There has been 
occasion and necessity for this change in theory and in practice. 
The education of American children has ceased to be merely a 
matter of personal interest and come to be one of grave public 
concern, because it became evident that a great free State, with 
unlimited suffrage, must have the general intelligence and the 
substantial character of the people for its foundation stones. 

The public school system has come to be the main hope of the 
nation. It is the national stomach bound to digest all kinds of 
national food and make pure blood. It is to assimilate all kinds 
of people and convert them into good citizens. In this American 
system of schools the predominant characteristics of our future 
American citizenship are being, and must continue to be, 
developed. 

The responsibility is appalling, but we believe the Public School 
can meet it. There is ground for the belief. Look at the little 
folks in our first and second grades and see them again in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades, and then see those again whom 
we are able to keep through the High School course, and courage 
will gain confidence and hopes will become convictions. 

The spirit of the teacher must throb with the spirit of this 
work. She must enter into the purposes of the State. She must 
know the proud story of the national life ; she must be familiar 
with its literature ; she must be able to tell the achievements of 
its great men who have borne the burdens of its councils or 
offered their lives for its life; she must understand the plan and 
framework of the government ; she must value our distinguishing 
institutions and sympathize with the true spirit and the as- 
pirations of the American Republic, like which there is none other 
in the world ; she must discern the danger points ; she must make 
every child under her influence so proud of the American name 
that he will hold it in jealous keeping, and so loyal to the flag 
that if need be, he will carry it through the blaze and hail of 
battle. 

Thus, and thus only, can the theory upon which we are pro- 
ceeding be justified and the citizenship of the country be made 
secure. 
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REGARD FOR ASSOCIATES. 

Up to this time we have been speaking^ of the spirit of the indi- 
vidual teacher. In large cities where many hundreds of teachers 
are employed, influences will be at work, whioh are always inci- 
dental to the multiplication of numbers. There is a necessity for 
organization and co-operation to the end that there may be 
order, system, singleness of purpose and efficiency of action. In 
all organizations comprising many persons, individuality must 
give way to some extent. Personal preferences must yield; desires 
cannot all be accommodated. Even apparent injustice may be 
unavoidable upon occasions. When some positions are more 
responsible and more remunerative than others, the necessity fo'' 
selection and discrimination frequently arises, and this may be 
prolific of disappointments and jealousies, and these may, in turn, 
paralyze the work of the teacher and nullify the operations of the 
schools. The danger which arises from idle talk is imminent. 
Slight occurrences may be magnified beyond recoe^nition. Stories 
start, no one knows where or how, and travel all through the 
system with marvelous rapidity. The interests of individuals, 
even reputations are toyed with as a ball or a doll might be. 
Great harm results. If these things are not guarded against, the 
consequences are worse than one would believe and worse than I 
can describe or care to. There are a thousand difficulties encom- 
passing the position of the teacher and the work of the schools in 
a great city which are not found in a small community. 

All this calls for added consideration and care on the part of 
the city teacher. It is imperative that her spirit be infused with 
other qualities if she would live in comfort and have satisfaction 
in her work. There must be a ready and cheerful compliance 
with regime, a prompt acquiescence in the limitations and the 
demands of the service. She must keep within the lines of organ- 
ization and be obedient to discipline. These things are not irk- 
some, unless they are made so. If they are, she ought to with- 
draw from the service, for she is not adapted to it: there is no 
other way. She must remember that there is mutuality of obli- 
gations. She must know what she has the right to expect from 
others and what others have the right to expect from her. She 
must apply the golden rule. She must respect the interests of 
another as she would have others respect her interests. If she 
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cannot speak well of another, it is ordinarily better that she 
should speak not at all. She must be responsive and helpful. 
She is truly wise if she will not think so much upon her own 
rights and probabilities of advancement as upon what she can do 
for self-improvement, for the help of others, and for the common 
good. Those who do this will inevitably get on the most rapidly, 
for they must thus gain the respect of their associates and prove 
their capacity for higher trusts. 

SPIRIT IMPERATIVE TO SUCCESS. 

In a word, the usefulness of the teacher is in large measure 
dependent upon the spirit which |moves the machinery of his life. 
It is the largest element in determining personal success. It will 
make amends for many short-comings. It will outweigh many 
defects. It is fully as important as mere intellectual attainments; 
it is a part of professional training. It stands out independent 
of either. It means growth, and growth along the true lines. So 
long as the disposition is sound there need be no fear. Every day 
will bring something new and good to the outfit of such a 
teacher. Every failure in one place will become the stepping- 
stone to improvement in another. 

The true spirit of a teacher is open to suggestion and appre- 
ciative of advice. It is observant. It is ambitious. It is pro- 
gressive. It loves God and His creatures and all nature. It is 
self-respecting. It grows richer and stronger and mellower and 
kindlier nnd more radiant and stimulating, as it gains in public 
esteem and gathers in the fruits of good works through the 
advancing years. 

SPIRIT DEPENDENT UPON CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I know what you may say, and I do not forget that teachers 
are human and like all such are the creatures of circumstances 
and environing influences. A teacher is surely not so angelic as 
to be at all times prepared for translation, if she is to be con- 
tinually annoyed and harassed and humiliated. She must pos- 
sess a satisfied and contented mind. But such a mind is contin- 
gent upon some things. She must know that she cannot be 
ground out between the upper and nether millstone of politics. 
6 
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She must b^ protected from the domination of ignorant officials 
who seem to feel bound to distinguish their administration by 
impressing their ignorance upon the school system. She must be 
saved from classification and association with the unworthy and 
from competition with the incompetent. She must be compen- 
sated for expert service. Her character, her education and her 
experience are her capital and her right to preferment on the 
basis of merit must be as sacred as her right to the thin wallet 
she carries in her ungetable pocket. I am not without knowledge 
of the intricacies and difficulties of the case. I know about the 
obstructions that are in the way— how great they are and how 
strongly they are intrenched. The American teacher needs 
psychological study and supervision and direction and all that 
sort of thing, but she needs justice all the same and none the less. 
But I answer that competency and spirit will in time command 
justice. Guard the avenues to the teaching service against the 
unworthy ; make the service professional ; be studious and pro- 
gressive; be kindly and gentle; stand strongly for the right when 
proper occasion offers, yet be careful not to magnify small matters 
beyond their proper proportions; try to see clearly and remember 
that there is high authority for the doctrine that all that is right 
may still not be wise and expedient; magnify your office and bring 
light and cheer and enthusiasm to its administration ; be broader 
than the work of your school and keep in touch with the world's 
affairs and all of their health-giving activities; sustain a church 
and exemplify that for which it stands; support the town and all 
of its interests ; remember the cost of liberty and know where the 
dangers in self-government are; have pride in the Commonwealth 
and the Republic and push for all that will add to their greatness 
and their beneficence; be manly men and womanly women,— true 
object-lessons in the presence of the school and before the com- 
munity; give full measure of service, pressed down and running 
over; understand and exact what belongs to such a profession 
and such a service, without standing on the extreme of personal 
rights; then, justice will be more than likely to come in this life 
and, in anyevent,the crown will surely come in the life everlasting. 

CONCLUSION. 

The public schools are the people's schools. They are no longer 
local, unrelated, irresponsible concerns, held down by brute force 
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and taught incompetently or irrationally. They are wholly sup- 
ported by taxation and directed by general authority in order to 
attain a public and essential end. The teachers of the country are 
awake and they are alert, and as a body they are growing in 
strength and adaptation. The organization is not perfect; the 
work is not the best. But year by year the organization becomes 
closer and better, and the work becomes more and more scientific. 
If one of the fathers tells you that the school in the red school- 
house at the cross-roads was a better school than can be found 
now, you may tell him artistically but confidently, if he is strong 
enough to bear the truth, that the reason he thinks so is because 
he has forgotten about the old school or knows nothing about 
the new one. The Empire Express is no farther ahead of the 
lumbering stagecoach than the new school is in advance of the 
old one. The moral, social, intellectual and industrial circum- 
stances of the people have all changed. The end is not yet. The 
public schools have conquered much ; they have much more to 
conquer. The people are thinking and they are anxious. They 
are willing to put adequate authority in competent hands. They 
wish us well. We are their trustees. The trust is a beneficial 
one, for the accomplishment of a specific end. We must not lose 
sight of the relationship; we must not forget the nature of the 
trust; we must not disappoint. We have no need to disappoint. 
We are intelligent and we are not without experience. We are in 
constant and living contact with educated thought; we have 
books and periodicals, helps and devices without limit. The 
great body of American teachers is advancing professionally, as 
never before; it is moving along philosophic and scientific lines, 
as no other body of teachers in the world is moving. But the 
school must be sympathetic as well as scientific. The only un- 
certain element now is the spirit of the teaching force. That may 
be acquired. Thought, will-power and self-mastery will do it. 
The spirit of the teacher will determine the spirit of the school. 
That spirit must be in close and active sympathy with all the 
highest interests of our American life. A mere certificate of intel- 
lectual qualifications is not enough. A Normal diploma is not 
enough. The school must be kept close to the people; it must be 
a bond of union among the people; it must be common ground 
upon which all parties and sects and clans and classes may meet. 
It must not only be in sympathy with the best that is in our 
American life, but it must exemplify the best that is in our life and 
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it must point the way to even better and higher and nobler things 
beyond. It must not only point the way ; it must lead the way. 
It must be in touch with the culture of our best homes. It must 
promote skillfulness in the shops and honor and alertness in the 
centers of trade. It must sympathize with the poor. It must 
honor industry. It must help the struggling. It must respect 
the strong. It must be against stupidity and slothfulness on the 
one hand and snobbishness and apishness on the other. It must 
stand for all that makes for the intellectual activity, the moral 
fiber and the strong common sense of the people. It must press 
onward confidently and courageously for the security and great- 
ness of the State. It must melt the lives of the sects and factions 
together. Then will the teacher have a claim upon the respect of 
society which cannot be ignored. Then will the schools meet the 
expectations of the people. Then will the ends of human progress 
be promoted ; then will citizenship be safe ; then will the success 
of self government be acknowledged among all the nations; then 
will the starry flag of our mighty Union in all its gorgeous splen- 
dor, in all its wealth of memory and suggestion and inspiration 
wave proudly above all others, both upon the land and upon the 
sea. 
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REPORT OF 
MISS LAURA T. FOWLER 

PRINCIPAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Normal School, June 12, 1897. 
R, H. Webster^ Superintendent of Schools— 

Dear Sir: In presenting my report to you of the Normal 
School, for 1897, 1 would state that the class has had enrolled 
for the year 105 pupils, only three having left, and those because 
of removal from the city. The attendance has been excellent. All 
the remainder, except one, have reached the required standard of 
85 per cent. Therefore 101 will be graduated. In character and 
faithfulness the class is above the average. 

The course of work this year has been stronger and more exact- 
ing than in any previous year, the examinations more searching. 

The fact that a teacher's certificate is involved in these ex- 
aminations makes it wise and necessary that they should be 
kept, as much as possible, under the direct supervision of the 
principal who is responsible for it. 

I close the record of this year with much satisfaction, for the 
school has been harmonious, and the class exceptionally studious 
and faithful, well worthy of your confidence and the recognition 
of the Board of Examiners. 

I also submit the course of work followed in the past, and re- 
spectfully ask that it remain as it is for the next year, since we 
have it arranged on a practical working basis, to meet the 
changes of the sections going out for experience work in the 
schools. The text books should also remain the same. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LAURA T. FOWLER, 

Principal of San Francisco Normal School. 
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ESSAYS READ BY STUDENTS OF THE GRADUATING 

CLASS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO NORMAL 

SCHOOL, JUNE, 1897. 



SALUTATORY. 

BY MISS B. B. CI.BARY. 

List, in the stilly wood the zephyr sings 

A welcome to the genial, blithesome hours; 

The wildwood's heart with gladsome echoes rings; 

Ihe June rose blushes in the verdant bowers. 

The birds are caroling; hark, their gentle song, 

Mid leafy nooks and moss-plots floats along 

To where the brooklet, *neath the shadowy trees. 

In rippling love-notes wooes the soft, sweet breeze. 

And see, from lowly beds the violets peep; 

The hawthorne wakens from its wintry sleep; 

In shady dell young ferns their fronds unfold 

And fair eschscholtzias lift their heads of gold. 

Thus Nature's school keeps merry holiday 

To greet the long bright hours of summertime; 

Thus we, ere happy moments steal away. 

Throughout our school would sound the glad refrain, 

And say with happy hearts and voices clear, 

** Our cherished friends and loved ones, welcome here." 

Thro' twice five months with earnestness and care. 

We've striven for the honor of to-night; 

We've learned the secrets of the region fair 

Called Childhood's land — its hope, its life, the might 

That dormant lies, beneath its morning skies. 

Awaiting the warm beams of noon-tide's hour 

To wake it to its fullest, noblest power. 

We've learned to keep the useful e'er in view 

And teach the bright young eye the way to see; 

To train the tiny dimpled hand to do. 

However crude the workmanship may be. 

We've learned to form the mind — that hallowed shrine. 

Kept radiant by the glow of love divine 

And mighty, lofty. Godlike in its light; 

We've studied long that highest, noblest art 

Of tilling the rich garden of the heart. 
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And planting in its soil the seeds of right. 
And now we come to claim our labor's prize, 
For we have labored, studying Childhood's land; 
Thanks to our earnest teacher's zeal we stand 
Now ready 'neath our sunny western skies 
To swell the number of that useful band— 
The hope, the safeguard of our glorious land. 
Thus may it be that each who claims to night. 
With happy heart, her constant labor's right, 
May toil with zeal 'nfeath Childhood's arch of blue, 
Within that realm where joy-bells fill the air 
And radiant white- winged spirits watch with care; 
Ah, may the long years' course find none untrue 
To that high call — 'mid Childhood's flowery glade 
To train aright the hearts that God hath made. 



THE VITAL WORTH OF EDUCATION. 

BY MISS FRANCES H. GRAY. 

In spite of our grand system of popular education, which has for its 
object the development of the mental and to a great extent the physical 
powers of every individual child entrusted to its care, we cannot fail to 
note, in the rising generation about us, a lack, an incompleteness of 
development which at first puzzles us for a satisfactory solution, but, 
like all truth, appears simple enough on thoughtful consideration. 

All through our Pedagogy, from the earliest teachings of Confucius 
down to those of Pestalozzi and Froebel, we are impressed with one 
underlying thought, one basic principle — that of harmonious develop- 
ment throughout — not alone the training of body and mind, but the 
threefold culture of the physical, mental and spiritual. It is in this 
last particular that our system of education fails to fulfill its grandest 
work. Instead of looking beyond to the eternal, the enduring life of 
man, it remains content to minister to his worldly needs, which embrace 
the physical and intellectual, the purely practical and external side of 
his nature. That this should be educated we do not for a moment deny: 
but is there not something within each one of us which demands that 
this education of the practical be subordinated to its development? 

For those who are unwilling to accept the doctrine of immortality as 
found in sacred writings, we have to-day demonstrations along scientific 
lines which appeal forcibly to man's reason, and are convincing almost 
to the extent of actual proof. We may then presume that all, in one 
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way or the other, are able to assert their belief in a continued existence 
beyond the grave, in a life where the soul of man will be seen as it is, in 
its relation to God and its companion souls. 

Is it, then, not reasonable to say that what is spiritual in our natures 
is of vastly more importance than the merely physical and earthly, and 
that the education which has for its object the cultivation of soul-power 
greatly transcends any other? Only in so far as the education of the intel- 
lect subserves the desires of the soul for the highest truth in all things, 
is it important to us; therefore the development and cultivation of soul 
energy becomes the object of most worth in our educational scheme. 

The Inspector of the Boston schools, a woman, has declared, within 
the last few years, that what we need more than all else in our schools, 
whether primary or university, is a place for the education of the 
supreme controlling power, individual will and conscience; that we must 
make room for the evolution of soul as the inclusive germ of right man- 
hood and womanhood. This does not apply with any more force to the 
Boston schools than to those on our own coast. It is the general cry all 
over the land, and, as educators come gradually to realize this truth, we 
shall find a great change for the better in the characters of the men and 
women who receive the larger part of their training in our public schools. 

The philosophy of life is the philosophy of true education; and sym- 
pathy with the race tends to resolve itself into a desire to give all aright 
culture; for it is plain that in this way, above all others, we may be able 
to better our fellows — this alone is true progress. The accumulation of 
discoveries, the multiplication of inventions, the improvement of the 
means of comfort, the extension of instruction and the perfecting of 
methods are valuable to the degree in which they contribute to this end. 

When we consider what constitutes progress in its highest sense, we 
find its principal characteristic to be increase of spiritual force; that per- 
fecting of character which makes of this world, instead of a common- 
place workshop where wool and iron are wrought into warm and comely 
garments and useful means of manufacturing these, a vast and glorious 
studio where characters are shaped and molded into divine images. Each 
one of us may become a sculptor, but where are we to find the chisel 
with which to work ? In faith alone may we look for it — the faith in a 
Supreme Power working in us and through us for the harmonious good 
of all his creatures. 

If this faith prevail with us, co-operation for life tends to supersede 
the struggle for life, which, if not the dominant law, is at least the gen- 
eral course of things when left to Nature's sway. Each soul must rely 
on its own efforts to increase and keep alive this abiding faith, for 
through it alone may we hope to inherit the eternal; but wherever we 
can help to implant it in the heart of a little one we should feel it our 
highest privilege to do it, for, ** Religion," says Herbart, ** will never 
hold the tranquil place in the depths of the heart which it ought to have, 
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if its fundamental ideas are not among the earliest which belong to 
recollection — if it is not bound up and blended with all that changing 
life leaves behind in the center of personality." 

Another powerful agent in character-forming is to be found in the 
ideal, the inward presentation of what we would like to become. So 
long as we genuinely believe in an ideal and strive to incarnate it the 
spirit of hope kindles the flame of enthusiasm within the breast and 
sheds its influence on all pround us. If the ideal is spiritual, failure in 
the pursuit cannot dishearten us, and success but opens to view diviner 
worlds towards which we turn our thoughts and love with self-renewing 
freshness of mind. To bend one's will day by day to the weaving this 
light of the mind and warmth of the heart into the substance of life, 
into conduct, is the secret af character. 

But woven in with and growing out of faith is that greatest and most 
potent of all the elements which go to make up a finished character — 
that which illumines the torch by which the soul may act, and which 
the poet has immortalized in the lines: 

** O for a thrill of love, a thrill from life's fair shrine, 
To make my being start and blossom into rhyme, 
Bring heaven near and give to stars their appealing light. 
And to my soul the wings which attempt infinite flight — 
By love we live, when love is dead all things are dead, 
And in a world we move whence God and the soul have fled." 

The world's spiritual wealth, so far as it has existence other than in the 
minds of individuals, is stored in its literature, its books — the great 
treasure-house of the soul's life, of what the best and greatest have 
thought, known, believed, felt, suffered, desired, toiled and died for; and 
whoever fails to make himself a home in this realm of truth, light and 
freedom is shut out from what is highest and most divine in human 
experience, and sinks into the grave without having lived. 

But the true worth of life lies not in saying or writing anything what- 
ever, but in pure faith, in obedience to the promptings of truth within 
us, in brave and steadfast striving. It is the education which looks 
beyond the present to the future and its needs, to the evolution of char- 
acters along these lines, which is the true one and the only one through 
which we may hope for thorough regeneration of the race. 



EDUCATION AND LABOR. 

BY MISS AI.ICS CHAIvMKRS. 

As centuries roll on the subjects of debate vary according to the neces- 
sities and requirements of mankind. With that change rise new con- 
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ditions and new responsibilities. Fifty years ago the civilized world was 
astir with controversies on capital and labor, which problem has more or 
less evaded a solution ever since; but to-day, with our advance in 
thought it has merged into the more vital question, ** education and 
labor." As the laborer rises in persona] virtue and station by education, 
the contest is no longer on the basis of material gain, but on the concep- 
tion of personal worth. Now, the superiority of the latter has partially 
eclipsed the former, and bids fair to over-shadow it entirely. 

There has always been a gulf between education and labor, a false 
estimate of a property right on education held by the wealthier classes, 
who thus drew a distinctive line between the few and the masses. It will 
always be so until the knowledge dawns upon us that labor is the divine 
law of our existence. God has presented to man the universe in the 
shape of an enigma, and every eflfort that man makes toward the solu- 
tion of that enigma exalts him, makes him capable of a wider and nobler 
happiness, and fills him with the larger prospects of the boundless 
unknown, spurring onward his endeavor to higher effort, and this effort 
is in itself a labor. Mental work is self-activity, and it cuts its scars on 
the personality as surely as does the mechanical on the physical being. 
When the Almighty planned that man should labor for his bread, it was 
a divine blessing. From that moment labor became endowed with the 
dignity of inspiring soul- energy. It was the seat set upon genuine 
worth. Bearing on this point, Bulwer Lytton says: ** What men want 
is not talent, it is purpose; not the power to achieve, but the will to 
labor." 

What, then, is needed to make man's work available and honorable, 
placing him on the plane of equity in rank ? It is to educate that will- 
power into a self-acting moral force. To accomplish this with the 
masses, there is no better plan than a good common education, which 
should be considered as the inalienable right of every child in the com- 
munity, and should be placed first among the necessities of life. The 
question is, what is education ? It is that which includes all those influ- 
ences and disciplines by which the faculties of man are unfolded and 
perfected. It is that agency which takes the helpless and pleading 
infant from the hands of its Creator, and, by apprehending its entire 
nature, tempts it forth, now by austere and now by kindly influences, 
and molds it at last into a self-active being, armed at all points and 
ready to ua^e the body, nature and life for its growth and renewal, and to 
hold dominion over fluctuating worldly affairs. 

Superiority of the past over present conditions is often quoted to show 
a fancied degeneracy that is invariably attributed to that broad-should- 
ered scapegoat, education. Whether education is to the advancement or 
detriment of the working classes is a question which the workingman 
has taken entirely into his own hands by simply saying, '*Iwill have 
education, and I will see that my children have it." Now, Whence 
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comes this assertion of right and power from the masses ? It is not that 
any impulse of gratuitous pity proffers it, but it comes through the 
undying growth of a principle which the evolution of time has wrought — 
that out of evil shall come good — the promise that labor shall bring its 
own reward. If those who are so ready to cry down education and to 
deplore the enormous strides it is making, were to look nearer home and 
study men with whom they come in contact, enough proof would be found 
to convince them that their fears are groundless and that education tends 
to the ultimate good of the workingman. 

After all, have not as great strides been made along the line of labor 
as of education, and have not our new inventions and labor-saving 
machines emanated from people able to use hands as well as brains ? 
Of what practical value is mere thinking ? It may enlighten us, but it 
is in the application and discipline of thought that the living realities of 
life lie. There is nothing higher than the improvement of the mind, yet 
the world is benefited and beautified by the wonders wrought by man 
through his endowed tooU*, the eye and hand. From the cradle these 
are his masters, and their instruction is wise and intelligent. It is the 
alphabet of reason. It is the working out of a plan grand as it is divine. 
The hand, especially, is a remarkable example of sinewy power and 
muscular delicacy of touch. It is one of God's masterpieces. Its adapt- 
ability to represent all the subjective energy within us is simply marvel- 
ous, and it is this energy and this medium of power that we must 
conserve and educate. It intellectualizes the body, for in a certain sense 
the mind is dependent. All fineness of work comes from its sublime 
possibilities for high labor. As has been said, *' Genius begins great 
works; labor alone finishes them.** The magnificent battleship, a per- 
fect success, as it goes out of the control of the Union Iron Works to 
plow its way upon the mighty deep, is a vivid example of it; the great 
bridge of Brooklyn another; and the patient, painstaking worker in the 
public schoolroom, building for God and eternity, is another. 

The question of skilled against unskilled labor opens up a field of 
debate both wide and deep. The State should foster and protect that 
general form of industry which contributes in the greatest degree to its 
wealth and development, material and intellectual. This general form 
is skilled, rather than unskilled labor, for the reason that it is the result 
of a finer development of thought, and whatever will bring that burning 
thought to a high focus educates power. It is educated thought that 
must make labor honorable, and labor thus honored will make thought 
grand. Hence the former has the weightier claim, because of the 
superior intelligence it commands, because of the time and study 
necessary to its full usefulness; because it represents, under a republican 
form of government, a stepping-stone toward independence and wealth, 
and because from its ranks have been graduated many statesmen whose 
careers have enriched and ennobled our national history. 
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An argument is offered by some that people can have too much educa- 
tion, and that the result of this over-abundance is a feeling of contempt 
and disdain for labor. Can we ever obtain too much knowledge ? " No, 
most emphatically; because the more we know, the more we realize 
what a small portion of knowledge we* possess, and what vast regions of 
unexplored truths are waiting to be conquered. *' Still I am learning " 
was the wise moLto of Michael Angelo. He proved his words, for, as he 
looked upon the finished " Duoma " of Florence, he said, ** This is my 
most beautiful work, but I will build a grander one," and St. Peter's 
dome rose with imperial grace as his pledge. It is an established truth 
that no truly educated person looks down upon honest labor. One may 
have a certain amount of book-learning, but if he is so narrow and so 
ignorant as to sneer at labor, then his so-called learning counts for 
naught, and he need never try to imagine himself educated. The great- 
est teacher the world has ever had was not ashamed to be a carpenter. 
Who, then, has the right to scofiFat labor ? Carlyle says, "Labor is life; 
from the inmost heart of the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred, celestial, life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God." 

Education is no charity, no trifling dole that gives the recipient some 
temporary enjoyment or a little luxury that he could very well do with- 
out. It means the opening to him of new worlds of thought, expedi- 
ency and resource. It teaches man to utilize to its fullest extent what- 
ever capability or genius he may have, in whatsoever directions it may 
lie. It shows him how to extend his opportunities, his money and his 
home, and above all to bring up his children in such a way that they 
and generations unborn may reap the full benefits of his initiatory 
endeavors. It means the enlargement of all his higher faculties, the 
fuller appreciation of the beauties, dignity and scope of life, and a larger, 
broader view of all questions of the day, coupled with a greater tolera- 
tion of deficiencies in others. With the latter will come charity, tender- 
ness, manliness, pity and all that tends to draw us to a higher life. And 
I cannot do better than quote from our old friend and teacher, Mr. John 
Swett, "It is only by means of skilled labor, wisely and intelligently 
directed, that a people can become or can remain permanently prosper- 
ous and happy; it is only by means of intelligent and honest voters that 
law and liberty can be preserved and maintained, and it is only by means 
of a still more complete education of all classes that humanity can rise 
into a higher type of social evolution. There is no slavery so oppressive 
as that of ignorance." 

It is quite probable that to our nation, with its youth, energy, men- 
tality and equality, will come the honor of settling this all-absorbing 
question. America is the spiritual battle-field on which the truths of 
man's freedom must be fought for, as she has fought with blood and life 
for the equities of material growth. In no other country on the earth 
do the masses commingle as here, and in no other place is so clearly 
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realized the true dignity of labor. The result of this many-sided problem 
will level the human family, and will not only settle its own question, 
but also all others, such as the chasm between the rich and the poor. 
We will then, in truth, be a free people. The skilled and educated 
laborer, after centuries of conflict in a just cause, will stand side by side 
and hand in hand^with the student, and the disparity between wealth 
and poverty will fade into oblivion. By the law of God, given by Him 
to humanity, all men, whether artists or artisans, are free, are brothers 
and are equals. Liberty and equality! What sacred words ! The public 
school must be their life and their sanctum. 



WHY WE SHOULD FOSTER OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

BY MISS CATHERINE I<. GORHAM. 

** The multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away, to let others succeed; 
So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told . 

* * For we are the same our fathers have been ; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run." 

* * How imperishable is the idea of country ! How does it live within 
and ennoble the heart in spite of persecution and trials, difl&culties and 
dangers!" Of all gifts bestowed upon mankind, the most ennobling, 
perhaps, is the spirit of devotion to one's country. This virtue. Patriot- 
ism, can be traced in the history of the world from the time of Moses 
down to the present. On the pages of history the deeds of patriots stand 
pre-eminent; the long ages pass away, but their names ever ring through 
the corridors of Fame. 

Let us in spirit become spectators of scenes of the past: To Greece 
and Rome we owe a lasting debt. Thermopylae and Marathon loom up 
before us. Epaminondas, Camillus, Scipio justly claim our admiration. 
We listen with rapt attention to Demosthenes and Cicero. Have we not 
the impression that the deeds of these and many other patriots are well 
worth emulation? 

The scene changes: We pass ** the flaming bounds of space and time," 
and find ourselves in England. Our attention is first claimed by the 
stalwart Stephen Langton, the patriot Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
urged the barons to revolt against a tyrant, and by the might of his own 
personality forced from King John the Magna Charta, the bulwark of 
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English liberty. Then, too, Simon de Montfort demands recognition. 
French by birth, yet none the less loved by the English on that account, 
for he entertained for ancient English laws and customs the same regard 
as did the English themselves; he has won for himself their lasting 
gratitude by establishing the House of Commons, another stepping- 
stone in the march of human progress. 

Each race seems to have proclaimed some new or hitherto forgotten 
truth, or to have established some new institution among men. The next 
time the curtain rises we find ourselves in our own glorious land, whose 
** broad arms stretch from shore to shore." Foremost stands Washing- 
ton, *• The Father of His Country," the epitome of patriotism. With 
him are Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Hamilton, Hancock and other 
sturdy citizen patriots of the days that brought forth the Declaration of 
Independence. Lexington, Bunker Hill, Monmouth, Saratoga pass in 
swift review. Then comes a dark contrast — what a strange character we 
behold in Benedict Arnold— one day a Leonidas, the next a Judas — a 
man whose name could have become a synonym for patriotism, but now 
the by- word for treason. 

In Daniel Webster we find the opposite of Benedict Arnold. The senti- 
ments to which he gave voice will live as long as history itself. Can 
there be found utterances more patriotic than those of which he was the 
author ? The subjects he discusses have left their impress upon the 
entire nation; who can estimate their weight in matters concerning that 
greatest of all wars, the Rebellion ? It is during this stage of our history 
that we fully realize what a moral giant was Lincoln, the Martyr of our 
Union, of whom General Grant, the military genius of the war, said: 
**A man of great ability, true patriotism, unselfish nature, full of forgive- 
ness to his enemies, bearing malice toward none, he proved to be the 
man above all others for the great struggle through which the xlation 
had to pass to place itself among the greatest in the family of nations. 
His fame will grow brighter as time passes and his work is better under- 
stood." 

During the Civil War the people showed what true patriotism is; 
though a few States seceded from ** that Union by which alone their 
existence was made sure," the majority remained loyal to it. Why? 
Listen to what John Bright said in 1863 : " When this mortal strife is 
over, when peace is restored, when slavery is destroyed, when the Union 
is cemented afresh, then Europe and England may learn that an 
instructed democracy is the surest foundation of government, and that 
education and freedom are the only sources of true greatness and true 
happiness among any people." Stirring events of the past had been 
educating the people. The seed planted by the Magna Charta had 
sprung into life, and, fostered by the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, had reached 
full maturity in the causes that brought about the Emancipation 
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Proclamation. The spirit which "rests upon the splendid foundation 
of reason, education, courage and self-sacrifice " had been developed by 
one of the most powerful agents known — public school instruction, 
which lies at the very foundation of our national existence. 

This question of public school instruction, in which the teaching of 
patriotism claims so prominent a place, is of paramount importance. 
What the nation's to-morrow will be depends far more upon the teachers 
of our public schools than upon preachers, legislators or judges. In our 
schools are the citizens of to-morrow, the law-makers of the future. 
Besides the public school we have no other means of reaching them; by 
rightly using the opportunities it affords, the need of another is dis- 
pensed with. And to the query, ** How shall we use them rightly ? " I 
answer, *' Let the system be American in its deepest significance, liberty- 
loving, liberty-promoting— American, for of the nation which a short 
century ago was but a feeble dependent it can now be said: 

'* The admiration of the earth. 
In grand simplicity she stands." 

Now may be seen the triumphant America of our pride, our hope, our 
joy; the America that in the next century will give form and color to 
the world. 

Although we have no school system by means of which we can feel 
assured that disinterested patriotism is taught, we have a corps of teach- 
ers to every one of whom there is inspiration in the thought that if she 
can make every child feel entitled to participate, not only in the bless- 
ings conferred by a free government, but also in the glorious deeds of 
many patriotic citizens, she is adding to the true wealth of the nation — 
giving to it men and women of character and culture, who make the 
world so much the better for having lived in it. 

Then, too, the people are the power, the final court of appeals, when 
the interests of the State are at stake; and those who educate the people 
must remember that the very principle of a nation based upon universal 
suffrage imposes upon them duties and responsibilities found under no 
other form of government, and makes even the humblest citizen inter- 
ested in the maintenance and improvement of the public schcol system. 
Events that have shaped the past make to them this appeal: ** Progress 
as you have begun; be tolerant; but in God's name, in Freedom's 
name, in Humanity's name, as patriots good and true, we bid you make 
good character the end of your highest efforts, and put into your schools 
whatever will build up a virtuous character." 

Our liberty is the august mother of institutions stable and enduring, 
for they rest upon public virtue and intelligence. *' If we cherish the 
virtues and the principles of our fathers," says Webster, ** Heaven will 
assist us to carry on the work of human liberty and human happiness. 
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Auspicious omens cheer us. Great examples are before us. Our own 
firmament now shines brightly upon our path. Washington is in the clear 
upper sky. Those other stars have now joined the American constellation ; 
they circle round their center, and the heavens beam with new light. 
Beneath this illumination let us walk the course of life, and at its close 
devoutly commend our beloved country, the common parent of us all, to 
the Divine Benignity." 



WOMAN AND EDUCATION. 

BY MISS ROSE I. CASASSA. 

The poet, Browning, has said : 

" Progress, man's distinctive mark alone; 

Not God's, and not the beast's; God is, they are; 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be." 

The low level on which the race has been content to dwell is attrib- 
utable, no doubt, to the injustice done to woman. It was assumed she 
was inferior, and to make the assumption true she was kept in ignorance 
and treated as a slave. 

The right to grow is a primal right; it is the right to live, to unfold 
ourselves on every side in the unending striving for truth, love and 
beauty. This right is acknowledged as sacred and inviolable; this prin- 
ciple is universal; it applies to woman as well as to man. 

There is not a religion, a philosophy, a science or an art for man and 
another for woman ; neither is there one education for man and a diflfer- 
ent one for woman. The question may arise. What is the best education 
for woman ? The answer is. Anything that will aid her in becoming a 
perfect human being. What is forbidden her ? Whatever degrades or 
narrows. What has she the right to do ? Any good, beautiful, useful 
thing that she can without hurting her dignity or worth as a human 
being. 

Between man and woman the real question is not that of inferiority 
or superiority, but that of unlikeness. Woman's greatest virtue is chas- 
tity ; man's, truthfulness; yet both must be equally chaste and truthful. 
Wisdom and valor are ascribed to man ; mildness and sweet reasonable- 
ness to woman ; yet woman is intelligent and brave, and man should be 
mild and reasonable. In man, thought rules ; in woman, sentiment. He 
reaches his conclusions through analysis and argument ; she, through 
feeling and intuition ; he asks power; she affection; he derives his idea 
of duty from reason ; she gets hers from faith and love. 

Faith, hope and love are larger and more enduring powers for woman 
than man. She is the Vestal Virgin who keeps burning the sacred fire on 
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the altars of home, of religion and of country. In regard to home and 
religion we need say nothing. Concerning her country, we all know 
that if she speak less of patriotism in peaceful times, in the hour of 
danger she is a staunch supporter. Why is it that brave men in the 
midst of the battle always fight better if they think of their mothers, 
wives or sweethearts who are awaiting them ? It is because they know 
that all women are Spartans, and would rather see a man dead than 
craven. It was never intended for woman to enter the battlefield: 
yet, when she feels that duty calls her she does not hesitate for one 
moment, and, with a subli ne indifference to all fears and obstacles, she 
goes forth to face the cannon's mouth as fearless as any man. As a proof 
of woman's devotion to her country , I need only refer you to the Maid of 
Saragossa, who, when the French invested that city, mounted the bat- 
tery in the place of her lover, who had been shot, and defied the brave 
Lannes. 

From across the ocean let us return to our own United States and 
look around while the War for Independence is going on. We see one 
memorable figure, that of Moll Pitcher, who, when there was no one 
else to do it, fired the cannon and thereby won the battle. Another 
example is that of the Cuban women of to-day. When woman grows to 
the full measure of her endowments, a purer flame will glow upon the 
hearth, and love of country will be a more genuine passion. 

When she gains a more varied interest in life, she will be more able to 
help the progress of the race, for woman's duties are not to home alone, 
but to the whole social body, religious and civil. Whether you be a man 
or a woman is a minor question ; to be wise, and worthy, and loving, is 
everything. By giving woman a true education, the beauty and charm 
of her nature will be brought more effectively into play. Nobody likes a 
mannish woman, but knowledge, culture and strength of mind, heart 
and body produce no such caricature. In both man and woman the aim 
of education is to bring forth in the individual the divine image of 
humanity. 

** Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be m«^re of woman, she more of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world, 
She mental breadth, nor fail in child ward care; 
More as the double-natured poet each." 

Professor Le Conte says : **A11 education ought to be a preparation 
for a worthy life." In educating a girl we should strive to give her self- 
control, breadth of views, wider sympathies, and an abiding sense of 
justice. It is wrong to educate for society alone, for that is to neglect 
education for accomplishment, and to prefer graceful carriage and dress 
7 • . 
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to thought. In her education, as in that of man, the aim is to increase 
her power— to show her how much of might there is in intelligence, how 
much of strength in gentleness, how much of true joy in the pure affec- 
tion and devotion to high purposes. The aim is not knowledge, but 
power; not accomplishment, but faculty. 

Woman has taken her stand. Sh^ is becoming a worker in a con- 
stantly widening field. The elementary education of childhood is already 
intrusted to her, and she is taking her position in the higher institutions 
of learning. She has gained admission to professional life, and in the 
business world her competition with man is more and more felt. In 
literature, in our own country at least, her power of appreciation is 
greater than man's, and her productions not inferior. As the records of 
our own State University show, there is just as large a number of serious 
students among women as among men, and in the task of self- education 
they are fast becoming the chief workers. The more woman is educated, 
the less will she take delight in what is merely external and the greater 
will become her ability to bring her sentiments under the control of rea- 
son. And can we discover anything that can mould human life, character 
and happiness better than that power exerted by a mother who has a 
broad intelligence, or by a teacher who has had every help that will 
enable her more truly to be a guide of youth. There are not, then, two 
educations; but both man and woman alike must contend to the utmost 
for completeness of life. Only they strive infinitely who feel that their 
lack is infinite. 

To-day woman stands as the leader of man's hopes, man's ambitions, 
man's destiny. Give her, then, by means of a true education, the full 
sway of her regenerated power. *' So long as life-begetting, life-sustain- 
ing and life-developing powers hold mightier sway over woman's soul 
than over man's, so long will woman's heel crush the serpent's head and 
woman's arms bear salvation to the world." 



NORMAL TRAINING. 

I BY MISS L. I.OUISE FIFIEI.D. 

Ever since the oracle uttered the admonition, " Know thyself," civil- 
ized man has been slowly turning his attention to the importance of 
studying the deeds and institutions of his race. Lacking theory, instruc- 
tion becomes aimless; without knowledge of means, wasteful. The 
teacher who presumes to work without an acquaintance with the record 
of her profession is like a ship lacking log-book and compass — progress 
will be only a happening. Though it cannot be claimed that education 
is more seriously regarded now than it has been by the thinkers of past 
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generations, it is certainly more widely studied. More is demanded of 
teachers professionally and socially. The days of Squeers' school and 
the Hoosier Schoolmaster are over, and she who leads the thoughts of 
the child to their noblest heights is our teacher of to-day. 

The earliest education is that of the family. The home environments 
leave an indelible stamp on the whole life of the child. Congresses and 
conventions may debate it as best they can, but the fact still remains 
that the mother shapes her child's life as the potter molds his clay. How 
necessary, then, is it that she should realize her great responsibility! It 
was long before any attempt was made outside the home training to 
improve each succeeding generation. The church was the first to see 
the necessity of schools in order to substitute an educated priesthood for 
diviners and jugglers. So we find the first schools all ecclesiastical, as 
in Judea and Egypt. The Jews had little effect on th<i progress of sci- 
ence, but great indeed are our obligations to the priests of the Nile 
valley. Greece educated her people with the sole aim of making perfect 
Greeks. In Rome the opportunity to learn was given to the wealthy 
alone. It was only after the establishment of Christianity that the edu- 
cation of the young was recognized as the duty of the authorities; early 
in the ninth century a council at Rome ordained that there should be 
schools throughout Christendom. The work of Luther, who, aided by 
Melancthon, drew up the Saxon school system, was faithfully continued 
by his followers until all educational progress was arrested by the Thirty 
Years' War. In every age and country, from Socrates in Greece to Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel in Switzerland and Germany, we find men giving 
their best thought and effort toward the improvement of the educational 
system. The Renaissance gave a fresh impetus to European learning, 
which was then at a standstill. 

Let us look nearer home, at our Puritan ancestors, driven across the 
ocean to a strange country, and see what they, in the midst of so many 
hardships, did for education. When we consider the provision made for 
it during the first seventeen years of the history of this commonwealth, 
we honor our forefathers for their faith, courage, patriotism and liberal- 
ity more even than for largeness of views and profound sagacity 
of plans. The district schools which they established gave to the 
children of that generation the key to the world's thought in the 
world's literature. The value of this key depended on the use they made 
of it, and when we find the names of such men as Franklin, Webster 
and Lincoln on the rolls of these schools we know that it was there was 
laid the foundations of their world-wide renown. In view of the fact 
that England has never made equally generous provision for education, 
we are led to ask for the source of principles so wise and so statesman- 
like, incorporated into their very life so early by people just from Eng- 
land. The idea underlying early education in New England was that 
the child should be educated, not to advance his personal interests, but 
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l>ecause the State will suffer if he is not educated. Our Federal Govern- 
ment, founded '* to promote the general welfare," as the preamble to 
the Constitution recites, has from the beginning fostered education by ' 
extensive donations of land which amount to about 68,000,000 acres, 
worth more than $60,000,000. Such is the value the United States places 
on education. "In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion,*' said Washington, " it is necessary that public 
opinion should be enlightened." In all civilized countries education is 
now regarded by the government as a leading factor in producing the 
best result in public intelligence, virtue and citizenship. 

With this came the realization of the necessity of training teachers. 
This idea had been in the minds of the founders of the early schools. 
In our own country, from Troy, Ipswich and Mount Holyoke there went 
forth hundreds of young women into the little schoolhouses among the 
hills and valleys of New England. For the first time our citizens real- 
ized that the future success of their country depended on having compe- 
tent teachers; with this end in view normal schools were established. 
Still this great need confronts us to-day, for of the 300,000 persons 
** keeping school " in our country we have but a small proportion of pro- 
fessional teachers. The early graduates encountered everywhere preju- 
dice and suspicion, but year by year they became more firmly fixed in 
public estimation. The pioneers of the normal school fought a hard 
battle, but their very training strengthened and encouraged them 
through those dark days. Each successful normal graduate created a 
demand for another of her kind, and through such influence better 
methods of teaching and milder forms of government were introduced. 
They fostered professional enthusiasm and interest, and indirectly raised 
the standard for all teachers, and so elevated more schools than they 
taught. 

As we look back upon the so-called education of years gone by, we 
exclaim with Thackeray, "Poor little ancestors, how they were flogged!" 
Our modern school believes in sunshine; the ferule and the birch are no 
longer conspicuous schoolroom ornaments; they have given place to 
pictures, flowers and rttnning vines, as have the stocks and whipping- 
post on the village green given place to the memorial statue and foun- 
tain. School discipline is no longer regarded as a means of repressing 
evil, but rather as the essential means of bringing out good. The work 
of the modern school is so new that the change seems more like revolu- 
tion than evolution. The broader work matches the broader purposes 
and grows out of it. The studies are not ends, but means by which 
powers and capacities are revealed, and increased, and satisfied. Right 
feelings are awakened, tastes cultivated, the will is trained and the con- 
science instructed. For though technically we are forbidden to violate 
the law, which is but the expression of our national prejudice against 
interference with religious beliefs, much is done to train the young mind 
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to the beauty and worth of well-doing, to teach him to choose the path 
of duty and abide with it. 

The modern school is known by its methods of instruction. These, 
too, are in harmony with its purpose — the all-round development of the 
child. Much of this growth has been brought about by the influence of 
normal schools. As is common in the infancy of all great purposes, we 
find much that is faulty in our early normal system. One of these errors 
is an attempt to handle large, unwieldy schools and reach success. This 
is impossible, for to be a competent workman it is necessary that every 
worker should have individual training. To produce successful teachers 
the training school must be limited to a good working number, so that 
each student shall receive a certain amount of special attention; other- 
wise there is a great loss of individual power, which is an injustice to the 
students, and the State is put to an enormous expense for which it is not 
properly compensated. In this respect we believe the San Francisco- 
Normal School, which we represent here to-night, is superior to our 
overcrowded State Schools. It is limited to a reasonable number and 
kept within a just expense. Individuality is made the strength of the 
school, a blessing for which every graduate is thankful. I am sure I 
speak the sentiments of the class when I say that every one of us will 
strive to repay, by success as teachers and women, the great debt we 
owe to this city's generosity, and, if loyalty to the true principles of 
education can repay that debt — it certainly will be rendered by the 
Class of '97. 



THE HARMONY OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MISS VIRGINIA HNGI.ISH. 

* * What would the world be to us 
If the children were no more. 
We should dread the desert behind us 
More than the dark before.'* 

** Come let us live with the children." Watch and study their plays, 
for in them they have no end in view, no motive to be attained, and 
thus we gain an insight into their nature which is human nature itself." 

" Each thing around us speaks 
A language all its own, 
And though we may have grown 
Hardened and dull of ear. 
The little children hear." 
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Froebel was convinced in his educational system of child training that 
all the phenomena of nature are symbols of Divine Truth to which they 
give utterance, and so we, teachers, and you, mothers, must help the 
child through nature — 

**To find those verities within himself 
Of which all outward things are but the type." 

The nursery was Froebel's university and children his professors, and 
it was from them he learned that ** the plays of this age are the heart 
leaves of the whole future life, for the whole man is visible in them, in 
his finest capacity, in his innermost being." So in devising means of 
putting this play to advantage, he founded the Kindergarten System, 
and established the law that education must begin in action. Thus we 
see that Froebel's Gifts and Occupations are really the life of this sys- 
tem since it is the life of nature itself. 

Plato said, " Musical training is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony make their way into the secret 
recesses of the soul into which they do mightily fasten," and the little 
child reaches for them as for the sunlight. This especial branch of 
kindergarten training enters into our Public Schools and especially the 
primary classes, and the song we students sing to-night for your enter- 
tainment will give an idea of what we mean by Froebel's songs and 
musical games. Their music produces a definite spiritual impression, 
their words inculcate love and reverence for man, for nature and for 
God, and the way in which they are played opens *' a series of windows 
in the child's soul through which * the imprisoned splendor may 
escape.' " Would you let the light of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice 
shine out ? Here is a window fitted for it. 

The mother at home singing simple lullabies begins the unfolding of 
the aesthetic nature in her little ones. We, as teachers, should develop 
this capability, and it can be done in no better way than by our kinder- 
garten music. We know that the mind has its channels for gaining 
communication from the outer world, and the tones of the voice and the 
movements of the body are really the expressions of the soul, until 

**The tongue be framed to music, 
And the hand be armed with skill, 
The face be the mould of beauty 
And the heart the throne of will." 

All accustomed to dealing with children recognize the fact that the 
hour of labor most be varied, cheered and brightened to make it endur- 
able to the little workers. And the delight, earnestness and spontaneity 
with which the little ones take it, the happy faces they present, show 
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VLB that work has become play and '* the instruments of toil play things.*' 
** Sing while you work, my child,*' says a New England mother, ** you 
will be twice as happy and the time seem shorter." So to make our 
children happier and the school work pleasanter, we, as future teachers, 
are especially trained in the kindergarten music. 

We know that the amusement which something affords is generally 
distinguished from its utility, but in education the pleasurable emotions 
are made useful for a higher purpose . Brutes know only how to live as 
they are taught by nature, but in very young children the desire to be- 
come what they are not yet, can be perceived and should be cultivated ; 
this is the germ of humanity, and the whole object of the kindergarten 
work is to nourish and bring it forth. Froebel was convinced that 
childhood was the appomted time and play the appointed method for 
this development. 

If children are guided in their favorite plays their eyes will open to 
the beauty found in order and symmetry, if they are taught to keep 
time in marching and clapping their hands, to sing the cheery songs of 
nature their ears will open to the beauty of rhythm and harmony, and if 
they are guided in representing scenes of active, industrious life they 
will feel the beauty of sympathy and the mutual relations of one human 
being to another. 

The humanizing effect of music is marvelous, and kindergarten music 
is so pure and simple, so characteristic and rhythmical that it fills the 
children with happiness. In the Lullaby Songs which refer to home 
life, the watchful care and love of a mother for her little ones are pre- 
sented objectively. This helps the children to more consciously realize 
their own mother's devotion. Moreover, the motions which enter afford 
a variety of charming, physical exercises. If we wish good, active, 
sound brains, we must have strong, healthy bodies, and this alone can 
be acquired by daily, physical training. 

Then, too, we must select proper avenues for the child's self-activity, 
and it should be the object and aim of education to regulate and make 
prominent those impressions which may best contribute to healthy and 
natural development. The motion songs relating to nature and home 
arouse in the minds of the children the fact that all living things need 
care and love. Children in this way gain the first impressions of duty 
and responsibility. They learn to love labor and to use labor for the 
benefit of others. 

In our work we place great stress upon gesture, for we believe it deep- 
ens the child's interest and so gives the song life and meaning. We 
endeavor to make our songs deal with the whole round of a little child's 
life. They should put him in direct communication with the objective 
world, thus strengthening his five senses, because by them knowledge is 
carried to the mind. Is it less important then that music which helps 
so much with the ethics and aesthetics of the school should be most 
wisely and carefully placed before the children ? 
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** Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows — 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of commoa day.'* 
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GKADUATES OF THE SAN FKANCISCO NORMAL SCHOOL, 1897. 



Alsip, Letitia 
Ames, Margaret C. 
Barker, Helen G. 
Barrett, Nellie 
Beach, Jean D. 
Bernard, Helen O. 
Blackmar, Olive 
Bleily, Katherine E. 
Brampton. Louise R. 
Brunner, Helen M. 
Carpenter, Edith 
Casassa, Rose I. 
Qassiday, Virginia 
Cerf, Adrienne 
Chalmers, Alice 
Cleary, Evangeline 
Colman, Agnes 
Cookson, Amy B. 
Critcher, Grace V. 
Donnelly, J. Edieth 
Doyle, Jeannette 
Dufoar, Marie 
Dwyer, May C. 
Dyer, Emily 
Earle, Carrie B. 
Ebert, Amanda 
Edelen, Susan F. 
English, Virginia 
Fifield, Lizzie Louise 
Freese, Louise E. 
Gallagher, Agnes 
Gelinas, Emma G. 
Gilmour, Jessie 
Goldberg, Theresa 



Goodman, Estelle 
Gorbam, Catherine L. 
Gormley, Emma Gray 
Gray, Francis H. 
Hawkins, Beatrice 
Hawkins, Georglua 
Heanan, Ethel L. 
Hemmenway, Isabelle 
Hewitt, Margaret C. 
Hilling, Adelaide 
Hogan, Katherine 
Hollis. Mabel 
Jencks, Lotta A. 
Johnson, Bertha 
Kempston, Eleanor Hope 
Koch, Emma 
Kohl moos, Oleta, C. 
Lawler, Katherine 
Leahy. Madaline 
Leary, Mabel 
Leggett, Elizabeth 
Lotz, Lena. 
Lyser, Charles J. 
Mangan, Mary 
Marsh, Alice L. 
Martin, Elizabeth 
Maxwell, Minnie 
Mayhew, Julia S. 
Mooney, Mary 
McCloskey, Mary • 

McCormick, Rosemary G. 
McCracken, Josephine 
McDevitt, Janette 
McLellan, Ednalj. 



Neppert, Eugenia 
Newsom, Jessie 
Nolan, May 
Olmstead, Edith 
Paredes, Sarah 
Parks, Charlotte 
Raymond, Helen 
Read, Cora J.j 
Redding, Lenore 
Riding, Marian 
Rooney, Harriet 
Sankey, Florence C. 
Saunders, Jeannette. 
Schnitzer, Lizzie 
Sheahan, Anna D. 
Sberbourne, Gertrude A. 
Simion, Laura F. 
Small, Elanor 
Sohst, Sophie E. 
Staehli, Bessie 
Stroud, Pearl Eleanor 
Suich, Lillian 
Sullivan, Julia 
Swain, Emily A. 
Taylor, Alice 
Taylor, Ella B. 
Tletjen, Annie 
Tuohy, Helen 
Vincent, Elizabeth M. 
Von der Lleth, Olga 
Wafer, Josephine 
Wigand, Emille 
Wood, Esther A. 
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GKA.DUATES OF THE GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOL. 

CLASS OF 1897. 



Abrams, Blanche 
Ahnden, Emma von 
Allen, Allice M. 
Allen, Annie Harriet 
Anderson, Ella Lanra 
Appleton, Margaret I. 
Bacb, Elizabeth Minna 
Bailey, Lucile H. 
Berard, Elvina 
Bocarde, Grace Helen 
Brady, Emma Nevada 
Brown Grace 
Call, Mercedes 
Clark, Blanche Maple 
Davis, Georglna 
Des Roches, Pauline 
DImond, Ethel 
Duncan, Montgomery 
Finlay, Charlotte E. 
Frisbee, Adeline E. 
Gardner, Annie 
Gorfinkel, Bessie 
Gracier, Ruby 
Gray, Mary 
Hallowell, Helen 
Hammerschiag, Ruth 
Hart, Elauor 
Hart, Mary Ames I 
Hart, Maud E. 
Hartter, Mildred F. 
Harris, May 



Harvey, Emma Agnes 
Hirstel, Carrie 
HoUing, Charlotte 
Huber, Marion I. 
Hunt, Orne Alice 
Ijams, Martha A. 
Jacobs, Louise 
Jenkins, Delphine E. 
Kane, Elizabeth C. 
Keyser, Elizabeth 
Keyser, Margaret 
Keane, Eva 
Kincaid, May 
Kline, Hilda Victoria 
Korbel, Caroline 
Knowlton, Grace W. 
Mabel, Krafft 
Kurlander, Rachel 
Lahl, Gladys Augusta 
Larzalere, Edith 
Laughton, Evelyn 
Lavery, Elizabeth J. 
Lesser, Julia Miriam 
Lewis, Adeline 
Linne, Adeline C. 
Lippert, May Gertrude 
Lisewski, Ella I 
Luse, Edna 
McCarthy, Amy ' 
McCarthy, May C. 
McLeod, Margaret 



Madden, Emma L. 
May, Rofena E. 
Montgomery, Frances 
Moore, Maud 
Morrison Elsie J. 
Mysell, Louise 
Nichols, Mae 
Nolan, Mary 
Owens, May 
Perkins, Laura Edith 
Pitchford, Emily H. 
Powers, Phiiomena A. 
Pratt, Maud 
Radford, Lilian A. 
Rltter, Elsie 
Rolph, Mildred 
Ross, Ella Belle 
Roylance, Ruby 
Scheuern, Frances G 
SpafFord, Dora 
Standart, Penlope 
Sullivan, Teresa M/ 
Thatcher, Edith G. 
Triest, Elsa 
Wagner, Juliet A. 
Weller, Etta 
Williams, Heloise C. 
Wilson, Mary Estelle 
Wolf, Esther 
Wollner, Miriam 
Wright, Alice Barbara 
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GRADUATES OF THE LOWELL HIGH SCHOOL, JUNE, 1897. 



Baker, Bessie F. 
Barnard, Florence E. 
Blackman, Harry I. 
Blair, James C. 
Bowman. Bonfield B. 
Brandenstein, Flora 
Bretherick, Clarence O. 
Brickell, Howard 
Bridges, Francis 
Bruce, Alyo 
Bruce, Ernest L. 
Buudschu,'.Carl E. 
Caglieri, Victor A. 
Cavarly, Jane D. 
Colman, Jerome M. 
Conlin Walter E. 
Cowdery, Alice M. 
Cowley, P. Herbert 
Cranston, William M. 
Cullen, Bene 
Ball, Cornelius G. 
Dessoulavy, Andre 
Edwards, Lloyd E. 
Eisenmann, Alyina E. 
English, Jr., John F. 
Falck, Lily • 
Ferrari, Louis 
Folsom, Alice E. 
Ford, Edward T. 
Eraser, Hugh M. 



Friedman, Henry A. 
Friedman, SamuelJ 
Gherini, Ambrose A. 
Goin, Eima E. 
Hall, Alice 
Harries, Fanny B. 
Hart, Fred B. 
Hinz, Carl R. 
Hoey, Madeleine A. 
Hohfeld, WosleyN.; 
Jackson, Elvenia J. 
Joseph, Myrtle J. 
Kalloch, Belle 
Kennedy, Leo K. 
Kingwell, William A. 
Lebenbaum, Paul 
Lesynsky, Julie 
Lewis, Monroe 
Lindley, Jr., Jno. L. 
Lipman, George M. 
Lucchetti, Albert F. 
Mathews, EdythL. 
Mayer, Joseph H. 
McDonald, Agnes M. 
McKay, Blanche E.] 
Meridith, James D. 
Mil ledge, Vincenza C. 
Moeller, Albert L. 
Moore, Freda A. 



Moore, Herbert T. 
Morgan, James A. 
Nesfield, Emma M. 
Newman, Mabel A. 
Nixon, Violet E. 
O'Brien, Walter J. 
O'Loughlin, Louise M. 
Saeltzer, Rudolph A. 
Sanborn, Fannie M. 
Sanborn, Irving H, 
Sandy, George H. 
Shaw, Marie B. 
Sobey, Giflford L. 
Stack, Edgar H. 
Stadtmuller, Daniel W. 
Steinhart, Jesse H. 
Sussman, Leo H. 
Swett, John F. 
Tabrett, Amy 
TIckner, Henry B. 
Tobriner, Marion L. 
Versalovich, Lillian C. 
Voorsanger, Leon M. 
Walsh, Albert M. 
Weisheimer, Estelle C. 
Wiel, Harry L 
Williamson, Frances 
Wolters, Julia S. 
Zinns, Harriet O. 
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GRADUATES OF THE POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 



Junk, 1897. 



Three Year Diplomas— ^Honorable Mention. 



Baraty, Marie 
Bernstein, Leah 
Brady, Bessie 
Casamajou, AIice<^ 
CastagnettOiIGeorge'^ 



Frledberg, Rae 
Greenbaum, Lawrence 
Galloway, Anita.' 
Han nigan, Bessie 
Kilbourn, Maty 



Le Jeune, Blanche 
McKeon, Rosella 
Miller, Lottie 
Well, Ancle 



Corkery, Marjorie* 
Kelly, Jenny 
Marshall, John 



Three Year Certificates. 

Pope, Benjamin 
Rountree,' Harry 
Sherman, Hoyt 



Sturges, Herbert 
Townsend, Brendan 



Diplomas given from office. 



Certificates given from office. 
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ORADUATE8 OF THE POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL-Concluded. 
Two Year Diplomas, Juxe, 1897, *Honobable Mention. 



Altvater, Louise 
Bailey, Corlnne* 
Barr, Lorelta 
Bourlce, Polly 
Brandt, Wui. 
Badaraco, Carrie 
Boyd, Mandeiay 
Ciodi, Louis 
Cornyn, John'^*' 
Clarice, Amy* 
Clark, Maud 
Cabaian, Harry 
Coblelgh. Alvln 
Coffey, Mamie 
Corbett, Mae 
Castlllar, Juanita^ 
Connell, Wm. J. 
Doyle, Mary'> 
Dunne, Lucy"' 
Dunu,,,R<icbael 
Doggett, Gertie 
Dettman, Fritz 
Dickinson, Margaret 
Dotta, Jennie 



Blancbard, Maude 
Cosgriff, Edward 
Duvidson, Tessye 
Dower, Sadie 
Grosbauer, Ferdinand 
Jakobs, Ernest 
Keefe, Josie 



Duden, Ernest 
Erllch. Carrie 
Elben, Caroline*^ 
Freudenberg, Adolph 
Gorman. Louise 
Gallagher, Gertrude 
Gunning, Claire 
Hilpslch. Carl 
Harris, Edlth'^ 
Harris, Georglc^' 
Harenburg. Bertha-- 
Healey, Henry 
Hlrsch, Barnard 
Hammond, Elsie 
Henderson, Bessie 
Jackson, Margaret 
Krogh, Mury 
Kalisky, Lewis 
Keyston, James 
Levy, Louis 
Lowe, Charles D. 
Leary, Gertrude 
McCahon. Lizzie 
Murphy, Dan 

Two Year Certificates. 

Kramer, Jessie 
Kasten, Eunice 
Keane, Edward 
Luesman, Amalia 
Leichter, Edgar 
Miler, Grace 
Melody, Mabel 



McAulay, Marlon 
Norton, Gertrude D. 
Newfield, Rosa 
Nolan, John P. 
Newfield, Hugo 
Olinsky, Dora* 
Peterson, Catherine 
Power, Alice* 
Plato, George 
Panelia, Antlonette 
Peterson, Alex 
Peterson, Annie 
Rustemeyer, Isabel J. 
Schloss, Rosalind 
Segrue, Julia 
Styles. Mae B. 
Schuchert, Frankie 
Segelhorst, Louis 
Tletjen, Lena* 
Tletjen, Edward 
Thompson, May* 
Uda, Kltaro 
Weaver, Irene 
Zeimer, Hattle 



O'Connor, France.sA. 
Phillips, Sidney. 
Paulson, Amelia 
Senk, Carrie 
Van Vlelt, Gertrude 
Wadsworth, Frank 
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SUPERINTENI>ENT'S REPORT. 



^n ^etnovitxtn^ 



Whereas, The Board of Education of the City and 
County of San Francisco learned with sorrow of the death of 
one of its faithful teachers, Miss Kate Macdonald, late Vice- 
Principal of the Franklin Grammar School, who passed away 
January 27, 1898, after a brief illness, and 

Whereas, Miss Macdonald had been connected with the 
School Department of this city since October 24, 1874. The 
greater portion of this time she served in the position she held 
at her death. She was devoted to the welfare of the school. 
Her pupils profited by her encouragement and counsels ; her 
kiradly sympathy and charitable deeds will be remembered by 
many, while her associates will cherish her memory and recall 
her faithfulness. 

Resolved, That the Board extend to her family its 
sincere sympathy, and that the Secretary of the Board be 
directed to transmit this brief memorial to them. 
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